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* DIVERGENT/PROSPECTS FOR TWO” 
COMPANIES IN EACH OF SIX INDUSTRIES 
“By J.C. CLIFFORD 
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GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION + 445 PARK AVENUE. NEW YORK + PLANTS: GROTON. CONN 


Dynamics in 1954 


Merged Consolidated Vultee Aircraft into the Corporation 


as a Division. Launched “USS Nautilus,” 





world’s first 


atomic submarine. Constructed an atomic reactor for the 


U. S. Air Force. Flew the Navy's XFY-1 “Pogo-Stick” 


vertically and horizontally. Started production of Air Force 


F-102A supersonic all-weather jet interceptor. 


Received Canadian Government contract for new 4-engine 


Maritime Reconnaissance aircraft. 





RESULTS IN BRIEF 1954 

BI Se scstitinsseniatietsetisahcaneniiaieiaial $ 648,641,241 
Profit Before Taxes .....cccccessseseee 43,895,472 
Net Earnings . deninsineninetien 20,795,472 
Earnings Per Common Sharel9).. $4.72 
Cash Dividends ............... 7,438,453 
Working Capital . 67,317,700 
Net Worth . 88,729,634 
Backlog 1,007,800 ,000 
(1) ON A PRO FORMA BASIS, INCLUDING CONSOLIDATEC 


CORPORATION. (2) EXCLUDING EXTRAORDINARY INCOME 
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$ 577,347,511 
28,018,866 


13,193,866 \¢ 


$3.27 
6,738,945 
62,459,971 
74,471,555 
902,500,000 
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PRIMITIVE MAN used pine pitch and mud to stick things 
together. These were his adhesives. 

INCREASING NEEDS caused man to seek stronger, 
more durable adhesives. He found he could make them 
from animal, fish, and vegetable products. 

In time, scientists began studying how adhesives 
work. Was it attraction between the molecules? A chem- 
ical reaction? Or a simple mechanical tie? The answer 
still is not fully known. 

THIS RESEARCH, however, together with the develop- 
ment of new chemicals and plastics, led to whole fam- 
ilies of new adhesives that now serve us in a variety 
of ways. 

YOU CAN GET quick-setting household cements that 
mend almost anything. Your furniture is held together 





BAKELITE, VINYLITE, and KRENE Plastics PYROFAX Gas 
SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS LINDE Silicones 
Dynel Textile Fibers ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals 





UCC’s Trade-marked Products include ———— ; . - 
PreEst-O-LITE Acetylene 

PRESTONE Anti-Freeze 

HAYNES STELLITE Alloys 






Thanks to modern science, you can make things 


stick together. ..and stay stuck! 


with stronger, more enduring glues. Safety glass wind 
shields, tapes that stick at a touch, and plastic floor cov 
erings are possible because of modern adhesives. 

MAKING CHEMICALS AND PLASTICS that are essen 
tial to these and other adhesives is but one of the many 


important jobs of the people of Union Carbide. 


FREE: Learn how ALLOYS, CARBONS, GASES, CHEMICALS, 
and PLASTICS improve many things that you use. Ask for 


the 1955 edition of “Products and Processes” booklet B. 


Unrton CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 EAST UCT 


In Canada: UNION CARBIDE CANADA LIMITED 


42ND STREET NEW YORK 17, N.% 


EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries 
LINDE Oxygen ACHESON Electrodes 
UNION Carbide NATIONAL Carboni 
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Industry 


Business 


The Trend of Events 


A GREAT FIGURE RETIRES .. . The retirement of Sir 
Winston Churchill as British Prime Minister was 
ong heralded. In fact, the actual reins of government 
have, for some time, been slipping to the younger 
Tory leaders—Sir Anthony Eden, the new Prime 
Minister, R. A. Butler, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Harold Macmillan, the new Foreign Minister and 
Selwyn Lloyd, the new Defense Minister. 

With far-seeing vision, the leaders of the Conserv- 
ative party, with the full consent and cooperation of 
Sir Winston, have prepared for the day when the 
iid warrior would step down in order that the transi- 
tion in government be as smooth as possible. This has 
now been effected. Accordingly, it may be expected 
that the major foreign and domestic policies of the 
Conservative party, under which the country was 
governed since the last elections, will remain un- 
thanged. The party, therefore, is in a position to go 
fore the electorate in the forthcoming elections 
with a strong claim for support on the basis of a 
well-defined and well-administered program with 
which the people are entirely familiar and with 
which the majority presumably are in sympathy. 

In consideration of the undoubted accomplish- 
nents of the Conservative gov- 
enment, under the leadership 
if Churchill, which has lifted 
Britain to a point of genuine 





-——————_—_—_——. 


| We recommend to the attention of our 
readers the analytical discussion of busi- 


point, this would amount to an important accretion 
of power in the international arena, particularly in 
view of the likelihood that a Four-Power Conference 
will be arranged within a few months. With the Con- 
servative party in power in Britain, there is little 
question that the American representatives at a 
Four-Power Conference would be in much stronger 
position vis-a-vis the Soviets than if Britain were led 
by the Labour party. 

Perhaps, not the least contribution that Churchill 
has made to his country and to the world is that he 
leaves office without having sacrificed principle to 
political expediency. In a world in which politics has 
been reduced to the shabby maneuverings of petty 
men who are playing with the future of hundreds of 
millions of human beings, Churchill stands out as a 
heroic figure of genuine patriotism. The world will 
long owe him much as a supreme example of un- 
flinching loyalty to imperishable human ideals. 


NO MORE INFLATION? . . . Outside of the possibility 
of getting into another war, no topic is of such en- 
grossing interest to the average American as the 
cost of living. What he wants, and needs, above all is 
a stable price level. Hence, it 
is of the utmost significance 
that for the past three years 
the dollar has held its own. In 


brosperity and well-being, and ness trends contained in our column terms of purchasing value, the 
view of the intra-mural con- “What’s Ahead for Business?” This dollar has remained at the 52- 
lict now weakening the La- regular feature represents a valuable | cent level since the middle of 


dur party, it would seem that 
the Conservatives are in an 
Xcellent position to retain 
bower for the next five years. 

From the American stand- 


L _— . ——— 


— —— 





market analysis of importance to in- 
vestors as well as to business men. To 
keep informed of the forces that may 
shape tomorrow’s markets, don’t miss it! 


1952, thus ending the long 
downward slide which started 
in 1946. 

While the national budget 
still is out of balance and the 
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government itself is not too certain as to the precise 
nature of its coming financial policies, we have, nev- 
ertheless, plenty of reason to believe that the basic 
causes which led to the post-War II and the post- 
Korean inflation have disappeared and that the 
American economy now rests on a reasonably solid 
price base. Furthermore, while price conditions 
abroad, especially in Western Europe, have by no 
means reached a point of equilibrium, there is evi- 
dence that the wildly inflationary trends of the post- 
war period, which afflicted these regions, are slowly 
disappearing. 

From the investor’s viewpoint, the prospect of a 
stable price level is of paramount importance for it 
enhances the value of interest from bonds and divi- 
dends from stocks. Furthermore, a stable price level 
will permit investors to arrive at a sounder appraisal 
of the relationship between the prices of bonds and 
stocks which will no longer be distorted, as formerly, 
by the effects of inflation. In other words, the yields 
on bonds and stocks will have a significance not pos- 
sible in a period of wildly fluctuating general prices 
and savings, in general, will attain a greater value 
with respect to purchasing power. 

From the economic viewpoint, a stable price level 
is of highest importance as it affords industry and 
business a better opportunity to calculate its costs of 
operation and, therefore, the prices at which it can 
sell profitably. Therefore, large mark-ups or write- 
downs, caused in the past by erratic price fluctua- 
tions, should tend to disappear and thus make busi- 
ness profit statements and balance sheets more real- 
istic and, from the investor’s viewpoint, more de- 
pendable. 

It is only recently that it could be said with some 
justice that the American price level has approached 
a real degree of stability. Consequently, there has not 
been time as yet to obtain the full benefits. This will 
come as confidence in the value of the dollar is fully 
restored, 


EUROPE MAKES GAINS... The sixth annual report 
of the Organization for European Economic Cooper- 
ation, just published, shows the extent of economic 
progress in West Europe since the beginning of the 
Marshall Plan in 1947. Among other significant data 
is the 50% increase in industria] output between 
1938 and 1954, with agricultural output 30% greater. 
Consumption per capita lagged behind these gains 
but by the end of 1954 was 12% higher than in 1938. 
This latter figure is still unimpressive compared with 
a 45% gain in the United States during the same 
period. 

Despite the undoubted economic progress of the 
17 nations comprising West Europe, there are still 
very large problems to be solved, principally with 
reference to increasing the rate of productivity; the 
development of backward areas notably in the south- 
ern portions of Europe, a tier which extends along 
the north shore of the Mediterranean, virtually with- 
out a break from Spain to Turkey; and convertibility 
of currencies which still awaits fulfillment and which, 
at this writing, seems some distance off. 

Giving due consideration to these defects, however, 
it is undoubted that West Europe has finally reached 
a point of relative economic stability. From that 
standpoint, pleas of various nations for tariff relief 
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from the United States do not seem in context wit) 
the current improved position of these countries, 


CHANGING THE RULES... It seems now that thy 
changes in rules for charging off accruing expense 
which were altered in 1953, will be changed back t 
their pre-form status by a bill now before Congres 
It is almost certain that this hasty action will prov 
to be unwise. 

Secretary Humphrey has given so many exampla 
of his courage and his good sense in resisting in 
jurious but popular proposals, that it is hard t 
accuse him of yielding to the clamor of the self-sus 
pected friends of the poor who infest both house 
of Congress. What is much more likely is that thi 
honest man has become disgusted with some of th: 
things some sharp practitioners are doing under th 
cloak of the change in accrual rates. Thus he wou! 
sweep out the whole reform to punish the shyster 

The central point to be borne in mind is that th 
reforms were not quickly adopted. They had the sane 
tion of accountants, and still have. After all, accru 
is only a means of reaching a total. Taxation is no 
going out of fashion in this country all of a sudden; 
taxes that aren’t paid this year, if they are legit: 
mately owed, will certainly be on the bill for nex 
year or the year after. Let us, above all, do what is 
right. 

As a practical matter, the new accrual clause wa 
treated in three ways by its intended beneficiarie 
Some took advantage of the new rules to bring the 
reported earnings into line with what their account 
ants, and sometimes their annual reports, had note 
as real earnings for several years past. Others, 
their comptrollers frankly said, regarded the nev 
rules as too good to be true, and made no change 
in their accounting. The third consisted of the greet) 
minority which has so vexed Secretary Humphrey. 

It is to be hoped that some way will be found t 
curb the shysters without junking the reform. 
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POTENTIALS OF ECONOMIC GROWTH THROUGH PO? 
ULATION RISE... By 1965, the population of th 
United States will be 190 million, an increase of 2 
million over the present. This increase will turn th 
current gross national product of $365 billion in 
the colossal figure of $535 billion, according to gov 
ernment estimates. Stripped down to its essential 
this means that, barring a war, the United States! 
on the threshold of the greatest prosperity in th 
history of any nation. 

We should not wish to infer, of course, that thi 
brilliant prospect cannot be dimmed from time! 
time by the inevitable adjustments that take plac 
in our economy but from the viewpoint of the poss 
bilities by the end of the next decade, the outlo 
seems clear enough. 

In the face of the pressure from a rapidly growl 
population, it seems likely that the pattern of ca 
sumer spending and saving will change and that th 
ratio of personal savings to disposable personal it 
come may decline to a quite moderate figure. Inf 
cent years, it has ranged from 8% to 6% and is ml 
likely to hover around the lower than the highé 
figure. This means proportionately less saving 
more spending. Population pressures are also ope 
ating upon government, (Please turn to page 14! 
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4; one should take 
a close look at the Soviet 
economy, it would not 
be too difficult to arrive 
at the conclusion that 
the system of rigidly 
planned economy, which 
has been in force in 
Russia for the past 
thirty-seven years, has 
been and continues to 
be a monumental fail- 
ure. Ostensibly, the pro- 
gram, as laid down by 
Lenin, to free the toiler 
from “bondage to capi- 
talist exploiters,” has 
turned into a ferocious 
system of serfdom to 
the State. But even in 
its own terms, it is high- 
ly inefficient. Not only 
has it failed to raise the 
living conditions of the 
tens of millions of Rus- 
sian workers and peas- 
ants—in fact, they are 
lower than in the time 
of the Czars — but the 
State itself has stumbled from failure to failure in 
terms of the mass production required to maintain 
such a huge population. 

The catastrophic failure of Soviet agriculture— 
admitted by the leaders—has been the direct result 
of over-planning, to keep the industrial-military ma- 
chine going. The result is, with the exception of a 
few areas of production such as steel, electric power, 
metals and, more recently, atomic energy, all of 
which are based mainly on military planning, the 
output of the typical products of industry has lagged 
far behind even that of Western Europe, let alone 
the United States. And, of course, as we know, the 
feeble attempt of the Malenkov government to raise 
production of consumer goods was quickly aban- 
doned in favor of heavy industrial production to the 
dismay of the Russian people. This leaves the vast 
Russian state resting on a comparatively narrow 
production base. 

Some attempt has been made to alleviate the un- 
balanced economic situation in the Soviet homeland 
by forcing production of the unhappy satellite states 
to be geared to the needs of the Kremlin but purge 
after purge of the inevitably inadequate leaders of 
these Eastern European countries have shown that 
their economies could not be forced into unnatural 
channels. 
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Since Russia has little to sell to the Western world, 
despite her well-oiled propaganda, she is forced to 
concentrate on trade with the satellites. Her com- 
merce with Iron Curtain countries is controlled by 
state trading agencies which have a monopoly of 
foreign trade in the captive countries. Since the 
Kremlin insists on iron-clad control of this trade in 
order to prevent these countries from re-opening 
their traditional channels of trade with the outside 
world, the Soviet pressure has the double effect of, 
first, making the captive countries more and more 
dependent economically on Russia, and, second, tying 
them more firmly into the Soviet orbit politically. 
In the meantime, of course, the population of these 
countries continues to endure a more miserable life, 
if possible, than the population of Russia itself. 

This is illustrated by the fact that the economic 
structure of the nations behind the Iron Curtain 
which had formerly been largely based on the sale 
of surplus mining, forest and agricultural products 
to the West has been greatly altered with the shift- 
ing of these economies from their traditional em- 
phasis on the production of raw materials to a scope 
of industrialization which they cannot afford. This 
has meant a severe reduction in the import of con- 
sumer goods which accounts for the threadbare con- 
dition of these people, (Please turn to page 140) 
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Investors Now Taking Another Look 


Market action over the last fortnight was more encouraging than otherwise. The Dow 


rail average reached a new bull-market high, the industrial average came close to doing so. 


Barring a serious news shock, the presently indicated direction is selectively upward. 


Continue to put principal emphasis on demonstrated individual stock values in your 


portfolio management. 


By A. T. MILLER 


w market remains mixed and selective, 
with the going on the upside more laborious than 
easy. The latter has been so throughout 1955 to date. 
To illustrate this fact, the Dow industrial average 
had a net gain of only 5.31 points in the first quarter 
of this year, compared with the following quarterly 
gains in 1954: first quarter 22.61 points, second 
quarter 30.02 points, third quarter 26.93 points, 
fourth quarter 43.93 points. The rail average had a 
net rise of 4.46 points in this year’s first quarter. 
That bettered performance of only one 1954 quarter: 
namely the third period, with a gain of only 1.07 
points. Otherwise, this average’s quarterly gains last 
year were: first quarter 7.39 points, second quarter 
12.69 points, fourth quarter 29.68 points. 


The industrial and utility averages have yet to bet- 
ter the bull-market highs recorded early in March. 
As heretofore noted, those highs, as compared with 
the early-January highs, represented an extension 
of the bull market by less than 3% in the case of the 
industrial average. Reflecting a materia] abatement 
of speculative tendencies, trading volume in recent 
weeks has run substantially under that seen on 
strength both in early January and early March. 


The Other Side Of The Picture 


But that is only one side of the picture. In the first 
place, the limited fluctuation so far in 1955, follow. 
ing over-fast advance from late October of last year 
into the initial week of this year, could 
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be “the pause that refreshes”. Con- 
MEASURING MARKET SUPPORT saustbanr sharp reactions in the first At 
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Smelting, International 
Business Machines, Pfizer, 
J. S. Gypsum, Allis Chal- 
mers and Sperry. 

For all practical pur- 

ses, the market made 
double-bottoms on the Jan- 
vary and March sell-offs 
in the area of 388-391 for 
the industrial average and 
138-142 for the rail aver- 
age. There is no basis for 
anticipating a retreat to 
or below those levels with- 
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in the presently foresee- | 3% 
able future, unless it should | ago 
be caused by some surpris- | 155 


ing and unpredictable 
news shock. 
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tificance any time soon, 
the chances are that it will] 
have to be “something out 
of the blue” of surprising 
lature. The potential de- 
pressing effect of talked-about uncertainties is usu- 
illy limited, if not nil, as a result of the mere fact of 
psychological preparation. 

Talked-about uncertainty No. 1 is possibility of 
war in Asia arising from Red China’s openly pro- 
aimed intention of takng Quemoy, Matsu and For- 
mosa. Our resolve to defend Formosa, by any re- 
qired means, has been made clear to the world. 
Unless the Chinese leaders are crazy, we find it diffi- 
ult to believe that they can seriously contemplate 
war with the U. S. on the Formosa issue. Our posi- 
ton as regards Matsu and Quemoy has not been 
made clear. A Red assault on them would be no sur- 
prise. It probably would be a surprise, unsettling the 
market, should we make any real attempt to defend 
them. The strategic, tactical and political considera- 
tons argue against that policy. 
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The Credit Factors 


So far as general business prospects are concerned 
(analyzed elsewhere in this issue) it would seem that 
the constructive factors outweigh the negative fac- 
tors by a substantial margin. Some moderate easing, 
of course, can be expected in the summer months 
but this would be normal. It could easily be that 
autumn will bring a strong business trend. Certainly 
business conditions indicate an extremely strong 
base with a surprising degree of cumulative increase 
M production and sales in most sectors of the 
tonomy throughout the country. 

There is, of course, the possibility that the mone- 
lary authorities might take mild credit-tightening 
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steps to brake boom tendencies in the economy; and 
might again raise margin requirements if undesir- 
able speculative tendencies give future reason for 
concern. However, the latter is a bridge to be crossed 
when and if we get to it. 

So far as the general economy is concerned, the 
authorities have indicated not too much worry only 
over the housing boom, but the situation does not 
require a general tightening of money rates. If there 
is any move along the latter lines, it figures to be 
mild because (1) the general inflation threat is more 
potential than real, (2) the authorities desire normal 
business progress, and (3) they can hardly risk in- 
ducing recession. 


The Background for a Sound Policy 


The first-quarter earnings reports, soon to begin 
coming out, will make generally cheerful reading. 
The trend of over-all dividends is gradually upward. 
Although stocks are now far removed from the bar- 
gain counter, average stock yields still exceed bond 
yields by a good deal more than they have done at 
past bull-market peaks. Total personal and dispos- 
able income is running t a record level. There is still 
pressure of accumulating funds, in institutional and 
individual hands, seeking worthwhile employment. 
None of this argues for a dynamic and broad market 
upsurge. It does argue for holding positions in sound 
stocks, subject to reasonably prudent reserves; and 
for selective placement of idle cash, over and above 
adequate reserves, in individually attractive equities. 

—Monday, April 11 
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° the scientists most responsible for the 
development of atomic energy for industrial use are 
amazed at the rapidity with which this revolutionary 
innovation in technology has proliferated over the 
immense industrial landscape of America. 

Many competent observers, as recently as several 
years ago, took the position that the greatest ad- 
vances in atomic science would necessarily be limited 
for years to come to its military phases and that 
peace-time (industrial) application would have to 
wait its turn. Still, some imaginative persons thought 
differently and prophesied a much earlier expan- 
sion of atomic energy for civilian uses. It now turns 
out that the conservatives were wrong. 

Interestingly, it appears that the use of atomic 
energy for industry and related needs is about to 
develop with such extraordinary speed that it has 
become a highly practical proposition to analyze the 
possibilities from the investment standpoint, not as 
of a generation hence, but for the relatively near 
future, say from five to ten years. Even this esti- 
mate will be shortened, no doubt. In fact, many 
companies are already commencing to profit in vary- 
ing degree from various developments in the new 
field. 

What we have now may be likened to a “Second 
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LUKENS 


Industrial Revolution” with the exception that, due 
to the immense accretion of scientific knowledge of 
the uses of atomic energy developed in the past few 
years, the new age will blossom in only a fraction 
of the time that it took the earlier 18th century 
industrial revolution to gain real momentum. 
For that reason, the field of atomic science and 
its application to industrial use has suddenly be 
come of the highest importance to investors. The 
fact of the matter is that several hundred con- 
panies, of large and small size, are already cauglil 
up in one phase or another of these new vast devel 
opments. It is not surprising, therefore, that these 
developments are significant enough to have at 
tracted large institutional investors who realize that 
the potentials have already developed far beyond the 
experimental stage. Some of these are described in 
the following and are listed in the accompanying 
tables. 
In recent weeks, the enormous potentials of 1D- 
vestment in securities identified with companies I! 
the atomic energy field have attracted the attention 
of investors generally and, in fact, there is a good 
deal of scurrying about among investors to locate 
those stocks with the greatest promise. It has sué- 
denly dawned on the public that the real future of 
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atomic energy insofar as investments are concerned 
may be found among industrial companies which are 
making special advances in the manufacture of new 
equipment and in the new techniques rather than 
exclusively among the uranium stocks which have 
had the main play thus far. Stocks such as Babcock 
& Wilcox and Combustion Engineering which are 
about to break ground for new plants to make par- 
ticularized equipment have been spectacular per- 
formers. Others, such as Bath Iron Works and 
Newport News, not generally associated with the 
atomic field heretofore, have suddenly become prom- 
inent performers. 

The Magazine of Wall Street, for several years, 
has specialized in describing the latest developments 
in this field. This article is a somewhat more elabo- 
rate continuation of the series in which we bring 
our readers up to date with as many of the newer 
developments as can be encompassed within the 
space of a single article. 

In addition to details presented on specific com- 
pany developments, it has also been thought neces- 
sary to cover the results of recent Atomic Energy 
Commission hearings insofar as they facilitate the 
harnessing of private industry to the atom. 

Dreams of harnessing the power of the atom to 
the wheels of industry—nurtured over the decade 
since the first atomic blast at White Sands, New 
Mexico—are moving rapidly nearer to realization 
according to decisions taken by the AEC. Late this 


summer, for example, electric power from an experi- 
mental reactor operated by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission at West Hilton, N. Y., will be available for 
sale to commercial consumers. Electricity from the 
nation’s first full-scale atomic power plant, owned 
jointly by the AEC and Duquesne Light Co., is 
slated to be on the market by late 1956 or early 
1957. This is the reactor now under construction 
at Shippingport, Pa. 

In the meanwhile, the AEC has invited private 
companies to submit proposals for building reactors 
on their own. Operating under the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, the commission and private industry 
are no longer hampered by legal! barriers to private 
participation in the development of nuclear power. 
Briefly, the 1954 Act permits private ownership, 
under government license, of certain nuclear ma- 
terials and the facilities for making use of them. 
Committees making acceptable proposals to the com- 
mission will be given free use of nuclear fuel and 
other Federal assistance. Lewis L. Strauss, chair- 
man of the commission, has said such aid is being 
made available in the belief that the greatest ad- 
vances in reactor technology will come from the 
actual construction and operation of large-scale 
reactors on a commercial basis. 

Through this expanded industrial participation 
program of the commission, a substantial portion of 
industry is today in position to play an increasingly 
important role in industrial applications of the atom. 
One forward-lookng industrialist has already de- 
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An Exclusive Statement for The Magazine of Wall Street: 


PEACEFUL 
By JOHN JAY HOPKINS | 


Chairman of the Board and President, General Dynamics Corp. 


The phrase, “The Peaceful Atom,” voices our hope of solving many of the age-old 4 
material problems of man. Yet, while understanding the phrase’s psychological appeal 
to mankind, | find in it a note of possible contradiction. 

For men of good will, the word “peace” has an almost unequaled power, denoting 
as it does a condition opposite to war. But it may also connote a condition of unhurried 
ease, of slow, quiet living. Certainly this connotation must not describe our entry into 


What we are undertaking is a war against the material evils that beset man. The 
atom is our weapon, but let no one assume that this conquest will be easy, or slow, or without sacrifice. 
Increasingly aware of the possibilities for bettering their material life, the peoples of the backward nations 
of the world are generating an imperative demand that cannot be ignored for improvement of their standards 
| of living. Only the absolute power of the atom can supply the economic muscles necessary for their advancement. 
| As the first and most powerful atomic nation, we Americans have a moral obligation to provide leadership 
during this Atomic Revolution, this “peaceful” atomic competition. The energy and ability which has built the 
| American industrial civilization — the American standard of living — must now be turned to those “have-not”’ 
nations of today which want so desperately and deserve so thoroughly to become the 
| tomorrow. The time has come, it seems to me, when American industrialists must coalesce international policies 
international action. 
Leading this world change will involve at times almost baffling difficulties, for though our goal is clear, 
we have no master plan for arriving at it. What we must do is implant fruitful atomic seeds over the earth — 
now! Our philosophy, and our hard work will guide the growth of these atomic seeds in the underdeveloped 
nations of the world providing them and so eventually providing us with a harvest of material blessings and peace. 
We must consider atomic energy as the last opportunity we possess to establish a stable world. Individually, 


in groups and as a nation, we must be imaginative, we must be venturesome, we must create the new atomic age. 
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clared we are well along toward what he thought 
fair to term “The Atomic Revolution.” 

AEC Chairman Strauss, supporting the statement 
that a substantial portion of industry is now in 
position to take part in the development of atomic 
energy for industrial uses, told the Joint Congres- 
sional Energy Committee: 

“We are going forward on many fronts with the 
broad purpose of hastening the day when the Ameri- 
can people enjoy the commercial benefits of this 
new source of energy. The fact that 33 industrial 
firms were considered qualified to design, build, and 
assure the successful operation of the first small 
power reactor for the Army, and that 18 of them 
submitted fixed-price proposals, is a striking ex- 
ample of the transition that is underway, away 
from government monopoly and toward competi- 
tive industrial participation under the provisions of 
the new [1954] Atomic Energy Act.” 


Harnessing Private Industry to the Atom 


Since the passage of the new Act, the AEC has 
established a study agreement program for the pur- 
pose of enabling private industry to cooperate in 
nuclear power developments. The commission con- 
fidently expects as many as 100 new participants in 
the program during the present year. As of this 
moment, agreements have been executed with the 
following companies and organizations, all of them 
well-known in the American industrial picture: 

American Machine & Foundry Co.; The Babcock 
& Wilcox Co.; Bendix Aviation Corp.; Bethlehem 
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Steel Co., Atomic Power Development Associaty 
(Detroit Edison Co.) ; Foster Wheeler Corp.; Pig 
neer Service & Engineering Co.; Diamond Alkali 
Co.; General Electric Co.; Monsanto Chemical (o,; 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co.; North. 
west Utilities Group; Nuclear Power Group; Penn. 
sylvania Power & Light Co.; Tennessee Valle 
Authority; The Vitreo Corporation of Americ: 
Westinghouse Electric Corp.; Henry J. Kaiser Co; 
Rocky Mountain Nuclear Power Study Group: 
Consumers Public Power District (Nebraska), anj 
Duquesne Light Co.-Walter Kidde Nuclear Labor. 
tories. 

The foregoing 19 study agreements are directly 
related to power reactor development. Seventy-one 
other companies and organizations are participating 
through study agreements covering phases other 
than reactor developments. In this group are 4 
utilities, 10 equipment manufacturers, nine engi- 
neering and construction firms, five chemical com. 








panies and two shipbuilders. They have joined th 
AEC program whose objectives include the manu. 
facture of reactor components or auxiliary equip. 
ment, the design and construction of package power 
and research reactors, fuel preparation and chemical 
or metallurgical processing of spent fuel elements, 
and merchant ship propulsion. A number of thes 
companies are listed in the accompanying tables. 

Passage of the Act of 1954 stimulated industry’ 
interest in the possibilities of the atom for peaceful 
purposes and, at the same time, made it possible for 
the AEC to work more closely with private firms 
giving information and assistance not possible under 
the security stringencies of the original Act. Th 
Commission now has more authority in releasing 
information to American firms of accepted respon- 
sibility. Other stimulants for industry include mor 
flexible licensing agreements, and more liberal treat. 
ment of those who come up with new patents in the 
atomic energy field. It would require many pages to 
completely analyze the new Act’s benefits to indus 
try, hence to the investor. For that reason, the 
writer moves on to less technica] and legalistic 
phases of “The Atomic Revolution.” 


Nuclear-Powered Stations for Electric Energy 


Aside from weapons development, over 1,000 
industrial firms now supply the AEC with essential 
materials and plant equipment. This is “big busi 
ness” for most of these firms, many of which fall 
within the “small business” "category. There are 
many opportunities for the individual, the indus 
trial firm—large or small—to get into the swiftly 
expanding atomic energy field. The commission wel 
comes inquiries, and is prepared to explain in detail 
how to do business with it, or to participate in its 
programs for advancement of commercial uses of 
the atom. 

Of these uses, there can be no doubt the greatest 
will be the production of electrical energy. Less than 
two years ago it seemed that quantity production 
of electric power from the atom was something in 
the remote future. Initial cost of the nuclear pow 
ered station, compared with steam, diese] or hydro 
stations, the scarcity of fissionable materials and 
the hush- hush wraps of security, justifiably accounted 
for the pessimistic view. 

Initial cost is still somewhat a deterrent, but 
construction of three large reactor plants, now actu- 
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ally in progress, will definitely determine the cost 
factor, even now anticipated to be less than origi- 
nally estimated. Uranium, basic element necessary to 
the reacter, is becoming more plentiful and less 
costly as exploration and discovery in this country 
and Canada move forward with increasing success. 
Security, heretofore a retardant, is now relaxed to 
the point that industry can move forward faster 
than was possible a year ago. 

These conditions—cost, uranium supplies, and 
security—have so improved in the past year that in 
mid-February, Dr. George Manov, AEC industrial 
specialist, predicted that one in 10 new power plants 
built in 1965 will be nuclear power plants and one- 
half of the new plants will be nuclear in the year 
2000. 

Today’s investor is not interested in the power 
plants of 45 years hence, unless he be planning a 
trust fund for his grandchildren. He is interested, 
however, in the power plants of 5-10 years from 
today, and he is more interested in knowing of other 
ways the atom can contribute to his income in the 
near future. , _ 

The nuclear power plant of 1965 will have an ini- 
tial cost competitive with conventional steam, diesel 
and hydro plants. The prediction is made in the sure 
knowledge that American engineers and industrial- 
ists have always overcome cost and construction 
problems. And, the nuclear plant of large generating 
capacity, which costs no more than a fuel plant of 
equal capacity, will have advantages impossible of 
enjoyment by the conventional type plants. 

Fuel costs will be reduced to a minimum. Just how 
long the reactor’s heat producing radioactive ele- 
ments will last is not known with exactitude at this 
time. They will have to be added to from time to 
time, but it is known that entire replacement at one 
time will never be necessary. Replenishments will 
never be as costly as the day-to-day consumption of 
fuels—gas, coal, or oil. Perpetual motion has been 
dreamed of in other years. The atom will not supply 
perpetual motion, but properly incorporated within 
the structure of the reactor, it will approach the 
perpetual fuel supply. 

Hydro plants have no direct fuel problems; never- 
theless, fuel costs figure in their operation. Because 
of the irregularity of water supplies, the hydro 
plant seeks the aid of steam power, particularly in 
years of inadequate rainfall. The nuclear plant will 
need only enough water for conversion to steam, 
and such water supplies are ample in just about 
every county in the United States except some of the 
southwestern deserts. However, should some min- 
eral deposit in one of those desert regions need 
electric power for exploitation, the package reactor, 
with the aid of one or two drilled wells, might 
readily do the job. 


Importance of Portable Reactor 


This would be a proper point to start discussion 
of the package (portable) reactor for power produc- 
ing purposes. It is in this area that U. S. manu- 
facturers will find money-making opportunities, 
both here and abroad. Although our country has an 
impressive electric power grid, there are many spots 
with natural wealth—timber and minerals—which 
await only adequate power to convert those natural 
resources into cash. Such reactors will know a Ca- 
nadian demand. In the vast northern reaches of our 
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Uranium Mining, Concentrating or Both: 


Anaconda Copper Mining 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 
Climax Molybdenum 

Homestake Mining 

Kennecott Copper 

Kerr-McGee Oil Industries 
Molybdenum Corp. 

New Jersey Zinc 

U. S$. Vanadium (Union Carbide div.) 
Vanadium Corp. 


Blockson Chemical 
Internat’! Minerals & Chem. 
Minerals & Chem. Corp. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical 





Operating Plants for AEC _ 


| American Cyanamid 
American Tel. & Tel. 
Bendix Aviation 

Dow Chemical 

duPont de Nemours & Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Monsanto Chemical 
National Lead 
Phillips Petroleum 
Procter & Gamble 


American Potash & Chemical “B”’ 
Beryllium Corp. 

Foote Mineral 

Lindsay Chemical 

Lithium Corp. 

National Lead 

Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. 

Sylvania Electric Products 
Tennessee Corp. 


Construction or Engineering Contractors 
Babcock & Wilcox 
Blaw Knox 
Combustion Engineering 
Foster Wheeler Corp. 








1—Plus stock. 





Special Equipment and Services 
ACF Industries 
Allis Chalmers Mfg. 
American Machine & Foundry 
Beckman Instruments, Inc. 
Consolidated Engineering 
Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Norden-Ketay Corp. 
Worthington Corp. 





Recent 


Price 
57 

134 
67 
43 

109 
33 
59 
43 


41 


Production of Uranium as By Product _ 


35 
35 


49 


50 
179 
56 
46 
168 
59 
110 
59 
77 
97 


Fuel Processors or Producers of Special Materials 


84 
41 
47 
42 
33 
61 
47 
44 
48 


WI 3.00 
28 1.20 
78 3.00 
42 


54 
78 
31 
22 
27 
113 
17 
56 





i—Plus stock. 


Applying Aotmic Power 
American Gas & Electric 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
Consolidated Edison of N. Y. 
Detroit Edison 
Duquesne Light 
General Dynamics 
New England Gas & Electric 
North American Aviation 
Stone & Webster, Inc. 
United Aircraft 
Westinghouse Air Brake 








Varied Activities in Atomic Field 
General Electric 

Union Carbide & Carbon 
Vitro Corp. of America 
Westinghouse Electric 











= 3 


16 
49 
35 
36 
72 
18 
55 
29 
78 


*—Based on cash dividend only. _ 


Indicated % 

Dividend Yield 

$ 3.00 5.2 
7.00 5.2 
3.00 4.4 
2.00 46 
6.00 5.5 
0.45 1.3 
1.00 1.6 
1.00 2.3 
1.40 3.4 
1.40 4.0 
1.60 4.5 
2.00 4.0 
9.00 5.0 
2.00 3.5 
1.00 2.1 
5.50 3.2 
2.25 3.8 
2.50 2.2 
2.10 3.3 
3.00 3.9 
3.00 3.0 
2.00! 2.3- 
0.35 0.7 
0.60 1.4 
2.00 3.2 
1.85 3.9 
2.00 4.0 
1.75 3.6 


——— a 
-—Sesed on cash dividend only. 


1.80 
0.80 
2.40 
1.60 
1.80 
2.00 








S dade Identified with Atomic Energy Field 


1—Plus Stock.“—Based on cash div. only. '—Paid 4% in stock in 1954. 


2.7 
1 4.22 
3.8 
3.8 
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Recent Company Developments in Atomic Field 


Babcock & Wilcox Co. 


Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp. 


Consolidated Edison of N. Y. 


Detroit Edison 


General Dynamics Corp. 





Tennessee Corp. 


Vitro Corp. of America 


Westinghouse Air Brake 


Westinghouse Electric 


Has been awarded contract by Con- 
solidated Edison Co. of N. Y. to 
design and build atomic reactor. 
B & W also is planning to construct 
new plant at cost of several million 
dollars to produce fuel elements 
and other reactor core components 
for the nuclear power industry. 
Jointly with the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western Railroad, with the 
approval and technical assistance 
of the AEC, will make a study of 
the technical, engineering and feas- 
ibility of employing nuclear pow- 
ered reciprocating engines for use 
in locomotives. 


Has applied to the AEC for author- 
ity to construct and operate a full- 
scale $55 million nuclear electric 
power plant with an installed 
capacity of approximately 200,000 
kilowatts. 


In association with engineering, 
equipment manufacturers and other 
utility companies, has formed 
Atomic Power Development Ass’n., 
Inc., a non-profit corporation. Pro- 
poses building at an estimated cost 
of $45 million a nuclear reactor in 
the Detroit area. Detroit Edison will 
contribute about $5 million of cost, 
and buy steam from the unit to 
generate electricity. 


is tentatively slated to receive con- 
tract for the construction of the 
third nuclear-powered submarine 
for the U. §. Navy. Company’s Elec- 
tric Boat Division launched the 
“Nautilus,” the first of this type of 
submersible more than a year ago 
and is now constructing the ‘Sea 
Wolf,” the second in the atomic- 
powered sub ine fleet pl d 
by the Government. 





Has signed an AEC contract for sale 
to the latter of uranium extracted 
in the process of producing triple 
superphosphate. Production, through 
new plant to be financed by the 
company, expected to begin early 
next year. 


A subsidiary, Vitro Minerals Corp., 
owned jointly with the Rochester & 
Pittsburgh Coal Co., began uranium 
operations in Wyoming a few 
weeks ago. With this development 
Vitro Corp. rounds out its activities 
in uranium-atomic energy embrac- 
ing uranium mining, refining and 
nuclear power plant engineering. 


Has been awarded an AEC contract 
to study possibility of designing a 
low-capacity nuclear reactor, pri- 
marily for the armed services, which 
would need no operating personnel 
and require a minimum of routine 
maintenance. Floor Corp., Ltd., will 
be associated with this effort. 


Jointly with the Army has devel- 
oped an atomic-powered engine 
deemed suitable for use in a tank. 
The new unit, at present, is re- 
garded as strictly experimental and 
no plans have been made for its 
production. 









































northern neighbor are proven deposits of uranium, 
reserves of oil and other valuable minerals. Beyond 
the reach of conventional transmission lines and 
fuel supplies for power generation, these resources 
can be tapped with the aid of power from nuclear 
—_ flown in piece-meal or even hauled in by 
sled, 

Other isolated areas in Alaska, Greenland, Ice. 
land, the North countries of Europe, Africa—in 
fact, wherever man seeks out the raw materials of 
industry and commerce—will profit from the port. 
able reactor. It is reported that England, Belgium 
and Russia have moved somewhat ahead of us in 
design and construction of the portable reactor. 
One cannot guess when these countries will be 
ready to market this type of power plant, but our 
own genius for organization and mass production 
should enable us to get abreast and ahead of poten- 
tial foreign competition. 

In the design of the large, fixed site reactors, we 
may be ahead of the other nations. Three are now 
under construction, each of over 100,000 kilowatts 
generating capacity. At the outset, they will be at 
competitive disadvantage with conventional power 
plants. Of more importance, from these first plants 
will come the know-how to design and build the 
fourth, fifth, sixth and all the others to follow so 
that their power output will cost less and less. For 
some years to come, fuel supplies in this country 
will make it difficult for the large, fixed nuclear 
power plants to compete with those using conven- 
tional fuels or water. There are, however, areas of 
the world where the big reactors can produce power 
at costs below present methods. 

Japan could use at least 20 nuclear plants and get 
its electric power for less than today’s cost—20 
mills per kilowatt hour. What is true of Japan is 
true of India. France is now building its last hydro 
installation. In countries remote from fuel supplies, 
without adequate hydro sites, or troubled by labor 
conditions which make fuel supplies costly or un- 
certain, the large, fixed nuclear power plant is 
needed; not five years hence, but now. These are 
markets for American firms to look toward. Some 
foreign purchasers may be able to buy direct, others 
will have to look to the World Bank and Monetary 
Fund for help, while the Export-Import Bank will 
be of assistance in other cases. 

Russia is said to be not far behind us in plans to 
harness the atom for industry. If the Reds beat us 
to these potential foreign markets, the propaganda 
value to Communism would be hard to offset. If we 
in the United States score a “first,” we .will have 
the propaganda advantage and at the same time give 
a boost to foreign economies that will make it un- 
necessary for us to pour billions of dollars each 
year into overseas assistance programs. 

With the production of electric energy by nuclear 
means estimated to cost in excess of seven mills per 
kilowatt hour—present highest U. S. cost by con- 
ventional fuels—the reader may reasonably ask: 
Why concern ourselves with electric power from the 
atom? An answer may be found in the February 10 
announcement of the Consolidated Edison Co. of 
New York, revealing its plans to construct a 100,000- 
200,000 kilowatt nuclear electric power plant at 
Indian Point, N. Y.—the first in the country that will 
be privately financed, built, and operated. Testifying 
before the Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy, H. R. Searing, president of the company, 
said: (Please turn to page 120) 
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AN ATOMIC MAP OF THE WORLD — MAJOR URANIUM DEPOSITS AND THE PRODUCTION AND TESTING CENTERS 
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Approach to the Business Outlook _ ming its purchases. Npparch 
much of this was as ye237.7 
visible in conventionséspendi 

By HOWARD WINGATE business statistics bufphade 
the storekeepers kne¥ Mos 
O ; . better. To their amaz@hess c 
ne of the most interesting features of the ment, they suddenly found that under the stronks con 

present business recovery is that to all intents and public buying their stocks had run down and thaSince 
purposes, the doubters have by now mos.ly disap- they were in danger of losing business unless thefstartec 
peared. As recently as the turn of the year, an stepped up their orders to wholesalers and dealeting, ar 
uneven recovery was in progress and there was not who, in turn, had to get busy and increase theifurn it 
yet sufficient evidence that it could be sustained own orders to supply manufacturers. That this wafimport 
for any considerable period. Some even thought that not merely a Christmas flurry, is shown by th@fhe pr 
by early spring the recovery would show the first persistence with which consumption of goods hafits dis 


























































signs of a relapse to an average sort of “prosperity” increased steadily since the turn of the year. § aga 
after a strong start and at best that if business By the middle of autumn, all manner of goodfihe fir: 
volume could get up to as much as 3% over 1954, had already started flowing in increasing volummot fee 
that would be a good enough showing. to the consumer. This was by no means limited ts for 
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But as the winter came to a halt, business recov- the soft goods field and spread rapidly into sucgWhen 
ery, instead of waning seemed to acquire a new hitherto slow movers as TV, household equipmelf year 
impetus of rather startling proportions. Even to the of all kinds, and, of course, it was marked by thiaving 
most cautious business commentators, it commenced amazing comeback in auto sales. The strange thingmuch 
to occur that an important factor, hitherto not given is that as one manufacturer recently stated, insteagturred 
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f leveling-off after the substantial rise of the past 
ww months, “orders are increasing all the time.” 
With the advent of April, the cumulative effects 
f new orders are quite sizable in practically every 
ment of the economy. 


The steel industry is an example of a massive and 
inexpected burgeoning of orders, coming from all 
wer the country, which has stepped up production 
» the near record level of 95% of capacity. There 
re many who believe that a large part of the 
crease in orders has been due to fear that a steel 
trike would imperil supplies, but a field survey 
ong actual buyers shows that actually this is 
ly no means the dominant cause of the uprush in 
ders. No doubt, some consumers wish to protect 
heir position against a steel stoppage, but the fact 
;that most big consumers are discounting the pos- 
‘ibility of a strike and are looking ahead to the 
wecessity of keeping their plants going on a rising 
ale of production to meet the ever-swelling 
ational demand. They believe they will need all 
he steel they can get to prepare for the big autumn 
nd winter business they see in sight after the usual 
ummer let-down. If they acquire a little more than 
hey need now, they are not concerned in view of 
eir future plans. 
One of the best indices of the change in the atti- 
de of big industry toward future operations is 
e reversal in the previous downward trend for 
apital expenditures for new plants, equipment and 
modernization. As recently as the January-March 
euarter, businessmen had planned an expenditure 
arly rigiffr capital improvements in 1955 of less than $26 
o did nifillion but in recent weeks they have stepped up 
ectly. YeRtheir plans to call for the spending of $27.4 billion. 
ng momMfhis is an important bet for American business to 
n_at thifmake on the economy this year. Of course, a sudden 
“instiniownturn in business would lower their current 
s that thhptimistic sights, but apparently American business 
towardfeaders do not believe that such a downturn will 
orocess iecur. Otherwise, they would not enlarge their capi- 
but masfal expenditures at this time. 
retrenc 
spending 
merica 
nply g] As long as personal spending is increasing, it 
ding ifvould seem that the business outlook must remain 
and trimhighly favorable. In 1954, during the January- 
ases. NiMarch quarter of the year, this was stepped up to 
as as yeh237.7 billion. At the present time, the rate of 
rentioniispending is at the highest level in history, or just a 
stics bufhade under $240 billion. 
rs kne™ Most significant of all the available data on busi- 
r amazhess conditions is the change in the rate of saving 
1e strolgss compared with the public’s “disposable” income. 
and thaS§ince the last quarter of 1953, when the public 
less thelstarted to save in earnest and cut down on its spend- 
1 dealerfing, and which contributed so markedly to the down- 
ase thelfurn in business which followed, there has been an 
this waimportant change in the public’s savings habits. 
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Public Saving Less of Its Income 











1 by thffhe public is now saving only a trifle over 7% of 
oods hagits disposable income (personal income less taxes) 





ar. 4s against 8.6% in the final quarter of 1953 and 
of goodghe first quarter of 1954. Obviously, the public does 
r volum@ot fee] it necessary to save as much of its income 
mited ts formerly as it has more confidence in its jobs. 
nto sucgWhen the great American public, in a little over 
juipmel# year, decides that it can afford to cut down its 
d by th®aving of the amount it earns, after taxes, by as 
ge thingtuch as 20%, something very important has oc- 
, insteagturred in its buying habits during that short period. 
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Not only has the public a sense of greater confi- 
dence in the continuation of its earning power from 
wages and salaries but it has greater confidence in 
the remarkably stable retail price situation which 
thereby gives it a feeling of greater security with 
respect to the purchasing power of its liquid assets 
as a whole. Under these conditions, it is logical that 
it should feel disposed to put aside a smaller per- 
centage of earnings as savings. This difference in 
the flow of cash from consumers naturally has a 
profound influence on the volume of sales at the 
store level, which is increasingly felt all the way 
up to the manufacturer’s level. 

It is probably true that the dynamics of this 
situation had not been fully appreciated until lately 
and this accounts for the persistence with which 
skepticism concerning the duration of the business 
recovery continued up to recently. 


Uprush in Consumer Credits 


The impact of revived consumer spending on the 
economy, through the reduction in public savings, 
and the effects of the consequent release of more 
cash to the economic bloodstream has been greatly 
heightened by the monumental increase in consumer 
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debts which has peen gaining momentum since last 
autumn. At the end of last summer, total consumer 
credit outstanding was $28.6 billion, a slump from 
$29.5 billion, the 1953 average. But, these debts 
have steadily increased since, under the impact of 
consumer demand for new funds and, it is esti- 
mated, that in early Spring, they will come close 
to $31 billion, the highest in history by far. The 
last reported figure—January—was already at a 
new high of $30.12 billion but the velocity of the 
increase in outstanding consumer credits indicates 
that even this impressive figure will be left behind 
in coming months. 

The vastness of the sums involved are indicated 
by the following: As of January 31, last reported 
figure, installment credits alone stood at $22,436,- 
000,000. Of this, auto loans were $10,459,000,000 ; 
personal loans, $4,794,000,000; loans for home 
repair and modernization, $1,574,000,000 and loans 
for “other” consumer goods, $5,609,000,000. 

Non-installment credit amounted to $7,248,000,- 
000. This represented “charge accounts,” $3,225,- 
000,000; single payment loans, $2,295,000,000 and 
service credit, $1,728,000,000. 

In addition to the resources already in the pos- 
session of consumers—savings and earnings—the 
sums mentioned above represent a vast accretion 
of buying power. This is by no means leveling-off 
as previously expected but is continuing to rise. 
The importance of the total of these loan resources 
to industry and business can best be appreciated 
from the fact that somewhere between 50% and 
70% of all sales of consumer durables are financed 
via time-payments of one sort or another. 

Some concern is being expressed lest the ratio 
of consumer debt to disposable personal income is 
in danger of reaching a critical point. There is a 
vast amount of disagreement on this subject, even 
among monetary experts. With reference to install- 
ment credits, it is of some significance that the ratio 
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of installment credits extended to installment ere; 
repaid has remained more or less constant. It; 
obvious that this stable situation flows from 
rather constant level of employment and earning 
and is likely to maintain itself as long as there 
no downtrend in the rate of employment. As 
matter of fact, employment has risen slightly thoug 
the slowness of this increase remains one of t) 
less pleasing features of the over-all situation, 

As to whether or not consumer debt will reach 
danger point in the near future, it is not possi} 
to answer except to say that it is apparently yy 
at such a level at the present time, but one my 
admit the situation does contain potential elemep 
of weakness. 


Mortgage Loans Too High 


The credit situation, undoubtedly, is more strain 
with respect to home mortgage loans. This noy 
stands at the record figure of close to $76 billion, 

There seems to be no reason to doubt that th 
vast increase in home mortgages has been due} 
the extraordinarily liberal credit offered by th 
government and that this, in turn has stimulate 
housing activity to a probably excessive extent 
Still, while eyebrows are being raised 
unprecedented amount of housing and many skep 
tics have expressed alarm at the possibility of a 
early reversal, the public apparently is paying y 
heed and continues to make its commitments. Unti 
this should pose a real rather than a theoretic creii 
problem to institutional leaders and to the govem 
ment which, apparently, it has not yet actualy 
done, there is no reason to believe that those in, 
position of responsibility are going to risk a dow 
turn in the economy in order to satisfy the demané 
for greater conservatism in lending, that is to say, 
at a time when it conceivably could affect employ 
ment. These may be imponderables but they ar 
just as important to consider as statistics. So tha 
while it may be admitted that mortgage loans ar 
very, very high, it is another thing to say tha 
something will be done about it, at least until i 
can be more certain that such a move will not upse 
the economic apple-cart. 


Trouble Among the Farmers 


If one is to look for a type of situation whith 
could conceivably have a retarding influence on ou 
current recovery, he might look (1) to the far 
regions and (2) to the coming wage struggle. Each 
for reasons peculiar to itself, does contain ¢ 
ments of trouble. 

Up to the present, the decline in farm income ha 
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had no effect on the rest of the national economy 
but it is a question whether it will be possible i, 
avoid indefinitely the effects of this material los; 
The trouble is that the farm income drop which haf) 
been in effect for four years will probably be evel, 


steeper later on this year as the coming acreag 
restrictions commence to show up in important crop 


—wheat and cotton. The 1953 take for Americalfyhj 


wheat farmers was about $2,150,000,000 but this 
year will drop to as low as $1.6 billion. A different 


of a half billion dollars in wheat income in twi, 


years is nothing to shrug off. While the big wel 
heeled farmer probably can withstand the effect 


without too much trouble, though his earnings al; 


also affected, the real 
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a Appraising 1955 Dividend Trends 
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For Groups—For Companies 


e straine 
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any skep 
ity of a 
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tic credit By JOHN D. C. WELDON 
e govern 
actually 
hose ing A 
; a down trend towards more liberal dividend pay- As against such numerous dividend improvements 
e demand nents to shareholders made its appearance during or stock dividends, only about a dozen companies 
1s to sajmithe first quarter of this year. Contrary to the custom reduced or omitted dividend payments. The ratio, 
t employ#of recent years, when most dividend improvements therefore, was better than seven to one in favor of 
they at@iwere made in the last quarter of the year, a wide- an improved return to shareholders. And when the 
. So thifspread feeling of optimism has led many boards of size of the companies is compared, it is found that 
loans at@idirectors to take action earlier than usual this year. most of the companies that reduced payments were 
Say tha The list of companies which announced stock- much smaller than those that increased their dis- 
t until i plits, extras, or increased dividends was an im-_ tributions. The leadership demonstrated in the trend 
not Upsressive one, both in respect to the size and promi- towards higher payments has been excellent, when 
rence of the company, and the variety of industries it is considered that many of the companies which 
represented. The boards of many leading companies raised dividends have been making payments regu- 
ipparently found the general outlook encouraging. arly for many years, and are among the select group 
The breadth of the trend was a good indication that regarded as blue chips. 


on Whit#iusiness improvement has proceeded on a wide 


ce On Ollront, and is generating sufficient momentum to Factors Behind Dividend Rise 

the fa™urry through for the entire year, barring a brief 

tle. Eatfinterruption which may be caused by a Summer Many factors are contributing to the trend to- 

tain feasonal let-down or possibly though not probably, wards increased returns to shareholders. Here are 
yy strikes in some leading industries, some of the more important: 

come hi Figures of the Department of Commerce for the 1. A fairly general improvement in earnings has 


econoMfirst two months of this year show that cash divi- made its appearance since the third quarter of last 
ossible ihiends paid out were $982 million, or 5 per cent more year. The end of the brief recession of the first half 
rial losfithan in the same period of 1954. This increase, of of 1954 has brought rapid improvement in corporate 
vhich hifourse, reflected not only stepped-up declarations _ profits. 

y be eVlliuring the first two months of this year, but also 2. The ratio of earnings paid out to shareholders 
; acreafithe cumulative effect of increased payments to in the form of dividends has been subnormal for 
ant croMithareholders during the latter months of last year, over a decade. As compared with a 60 to 70 per 
A merltavhich payments were continued at the higher rate cent ratio of prewar years, many companies, be- 
but thifthis year. tween 1945 and 1954 paid out less than 50 per cent 
lifferen’ More than sixty leading corporations listed in the of their net profit. Now there is a disposition among 
e in tw accompanying table took favorable action of some directors to return to the more liberal dividend ratio 


big wel kind—dividend increases, extras or resumptions— which formerly was regarded as conservative. 
a“ effect during the first three months of this year. In addi- 3. Directors recognize that stockholders have been 
nings aition, there were approximately thirty stock dividends affected by inflation, as well as other groups, and 


age 12 hroteq, including splits. they are taking steps to improve the stockholders’ 
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position. In doing so, they are making equities more 
attractive to investors. No longer can it be said that 
the stockholder is the “forgotten man” in our 
economy. 

4. The rise in prices of stocks has been attended 
by a slow reduction in the number of shareholders 
in leading’ corporations. This reflects buying of 
stocks by institutions. By voting stock-splits, shares 
are being brought down to levels which are attrac- 
tive to small investors. This is regarded as a desir- 
able trend from the social standpoint. 

5. The cash flow resulting from accelerated depre- 
ciation charges is very large in the case of companies 
which have had big expansion programs since 1950. 
Under the tax laws, such new facilities are being 
written off at the rate of 20 per cent a year, throw- 
ing off cash and increasing liquid assets of corpora- 
tions. Hence, many companies find it easier to 
increase dividend payments, 

6. The end of the excess profits tax as of Dec. 31, 
1953 resulted in a sharp improvement in the net 
profit after taxes for many companies. The full 
benefit of the end of the excess profits tax is now 
being felt, with sales volume returning to the levels 
of 1953 for many companies. 

7. Construction programs of most companies are 
now on a self-sustaining basis. In some cases, this 
has resulted from the completion of the most costly 
phases of the expansion program, as in the steel 
industry. In other cases, continued high accelerated 
depreciation, plus retained earnings, is financing 
the entire cost of new construction. Hence, since cor- 
porations now have less concern about paying for 
new plants, they are in a position to raise dividends. 

8. In many cases, favorable financing opportuni- 
ties have facilitated increased dividend payments. In 
some cases, the financing has been accomplished 
through the sale of bonds; in other cases, common 
or preferred stock have been sold, thus increasing 
working capital and removing the last road-block to 
higher dividend payments. 

9. Corporations are competing for the favor of 
investors. Where one company in an industry boosts 
its dividend rate, pressure increases on directors of 
other companies in the same industry to take simi- 
lar action. 

As a result of the growth of their business since 
1950, some companies are in a position to give their 
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stockholders almost annual increases on their shares, 
In some cases the increase first takes the form of, 
year-end extra. Later this extra becomes part of 
the regular payment, and another extra is added op, 


A Fundamental Rather Than Short-Term Trend 


The increase each year is usually small, and the 
proportion of net paid out in dividends remain 
relatively low, so that it can be said in appraising 
this trend that it is generally sound. Whether it cap 
be continued long will depend on the state of the 
economy as a whole as well as on the aggressive 
growth plans of leading corporations. But if it is 
true, as the Eisenhower Administration has fore. 
cast, that gross national product will rise 50 pe 
cent over the next five years to approximately $55) 
billion, owing to the growth of population and other 
factors, then it may be assumed that the fortunes 
of leading corporations will prosper proportionately 

The present trend, in short, is probably more than 
a transient thing. It may continue for three or fou 
years, barring new national emergencies. In part, 
higher dividends will be made possible by raising 
the proportion of net paid out to shareholders. But 
the major source of the increases will be rising earn. 
automation, and _ from 


ings, flowing from plant 
higher sales volume. 
If taxes are reduced next year, as President 


Eisenhower has been hoping to accomplish, a new 
source of better dividends will be created. 

Still another potential source of higher earnings 
may be a resumption of an inflationary trend in 
prices. While competition will rule out price rises in 
some industries, it appears likely that in most basic 
industries, such as steel, copper and aluminum, pro- 
ducers will not only pass along any increase i 
labor costs, but will add something additional this 
vear, to sweeten profits. This has been the factor 
which has contributed most substantially to a reduc- 
tion of the steel industry’s break-even point since 
1945, and it is a factor which is likely to continue 
to operate. For example, if wages are raised this 
vear, it can be expected that the steel industry wi 
not only raise prices, but will add on a bit more, a 
an added profit factor. Many steel executives advo 
cate such a policy, for with big investments in plants 
looming ahead over the next 20 years, they fee 
earnings should be sufficient to reflect the high cost 
of replacing obsolete facilities and adding nev 
capacity. 


More Stock Splits in Early Part of Year 


The favorable trend of dividend payments in the 
first quarter will probably continue in subsequett 
quarters, although the figures may not be quite a 
good in the second and third quarters as in the first 
and fourth quarters. In some cases, the first quarte! 
action this year reflected a belated recognition @ 
the sharp improvement in earnings which took place 
after last August. Many directors were impressed b} 
the profits shown in the last quarter of last year 
but felt that it would be conservative to wait a few 
months more to make sure that the recovery hat 
really taken hold. The rising tide of sales and eart- 
ings in January and February was all that wa 
needed to swing the balance in favor of a dividené 
boost. In the second quarter, uncertainty over the 
labor outlook may hold some dividends down. 
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Some stock splits may be related to custom of 
most companies to hold their annual] stockholders’ 
meetings in the first four or five months of this year. 
A stock split has to be ratified by the stockholders. 
It is usually most convenient to have this ratification 
take place at the regular meeting of shareholders, 
rather than at a special meeting called later in the 
year. This does not mean that there will not be 
other stock splits in the second half; but in January 
and February, the timing was just right for direc- 
tors to approve such a step, so that stockholders 
could ratify it a month or two later. 


Prospects for Individual Groups 


The big dividend moves in the first quarter took 
place in half a dozen industries: cement and other 
construction materials; steel, aluminum and other 
non-ferrous metals; oils; public utilities located in 
favorable growth areas; and aircrafts. In addition, 
a few communication and rail issues boosted divi- 
dends, and this may point to a stronger trend later 
in the year in these groups, when the results for the 
year become clearer. 

In cement, aircrafts and oil, the upward surge of 


earnings nas been so strong, that several stock 
splits were accompanied by dividend boosts. 

In the construction industry as a whole more com- 
panies have raised their dividends in the first quar- 
ter than in any other industry. This includes not 
only the cement producers, but makers of glass, 
gypsum, cork, and roofing materials. The assurance 
that there will be at least 1.3 million homes started 
this year, coupled with large public construction 
projects, means that the building industry will have 
an even better year this year than in 1954. 

The steel industry, currently operating at approxi- 
mately 95 per cent of capacity, has rarely gone 
through a more satisfying twelve months than that 
which ended March 31; in this period, the industry 
has demonstrated a sharp improvement in its break- 
even point; it has shown its ability to raise prices 
even when operations were at only 65 per cent of 
capacity; and it has held on to the increased effi- 
ciency demonstrated at lower operating rates, as 
production rose to near-capacity levels. 

This performance led the boards of U. S. Steel, 
Bethlehem, Armco, Republic and other steel com- 
panies to take favorable dividend action in Janu- 
ary. All save Bethlehem, of the group mentioned, 
also voted stock splits. (Please turn to page 122) 


























| a ; on 
Dividend Changes — January to March, 1955 
| 
INCREASED DIVIDENDS INCREASED DIVIDENDS (Continued) REDUCED DIVIDENDS (Continued) 
New Previous New Previous Current Previous 
Rate Rate Rate Rote Sate Rete 
Hercules Powder $ .60 $ .55 Westinghouse Air Brake $ .30 $ .40 
Oklahoma Gas & Elec. $ .40 $ .37% Lene Star Coment 50 40 Lorillard (P.) 30 40 
Lehigh Portland Cement 40 .30 Babcock & Wilcox 75 50 Elliott Co. 25 40 
Colgate-Palmolive 62'2 50 Denver & Rio Grande West. 1.50 1.25 Ward Baking Co. 25 45 
| Mid-Continent Pet. 1.00 75 Borg-Warner .50 .42'2 
| Rayonier Inc. .60 50 Int. Tel. & Tel. 30 25 OMITTED DIVIDENDS 
Louisville & Nashville 1.25 1.00 Cinn. Gas & Elec. 30 25 
Southern Co. 22" 20 Wilson Jones $ .25 
Phillips Petroleum 75 65 EXTRA OR SPECIAL DIVIDENDS Brunswick-Balke 122 
So Pittsburgh Steel 1 
uthern Rwy. 75 .62'2 R : 
U. S. Steel 1.00 75 ate Diamond T Motor 25 
sea . . Woolworth (F. W.) Co. $ .50 Consolidated Textile 10 
United Gas Improv. 50 45 Green (H. L.) Co 25 ” 
Seaboard Oil 25 20 | Douglas Aircraft 75 STOCK DIVIDENDS (Including Stock-Splits) 
Columbia Broad. “A” & “B”’ .50 40 . 
American Tobacco 1.00 
Armco Steel .90 75 Rate 
A ‘i Southern Rwy. 1.00 ; 
~umner Cor 90 75 Boeing Airplane 25 Briggs Mfg. 3 for! 
Chicago Pneum. Tool 372 25 Swift & Co. 50 Cleveland Elec. Illum.* 2 for! 
South Car. Elec. & Gas .22'2 .20 Sn Wits 10 Caterpillar Tractor* 2 for! 
Bristol-Myers 35 25 Sh 7 Beneficial Loan Corp. 2'2 for! 
: eaffer Pen 45 
Flintkete Co. 60 50 x West Penn Elec. 2 for! 
: : Canada Dry Ginger Ale .20 bee Rubber & Ti 3 for] 
| Continental Oil 70 65 . ee Kuaser we or 
o~ - First Natl. Stores 40 Republic Pictures 5% 
Minnesota Min. & Mfg. 40 35 rae 
. , Great Western Sugar 25 Corning Glass Works 150% 
| International Nickel 55 50 hineniaaee on - 
| Sy h Lead 75 50 McGraw Elec. 100% 
eens es : , RESUMED DIVIDENDS General Portland Cement 100% 
Western Union Tel. 1.00 75 : Harbison-Walker Refract. 3% 
Cutler-Hammer 60 50 Crucible Steel Co. of Amer. $ .50 Douglas Aircraft 50% 
U. S. Gypsum 1.50 1.00 Glen Alden Coal 10 Houston Lt. & Pr. 5% 
Creole Petroleum 1.95 1.75 American Bosch Arma. 25 Columbia Broadcast. “A” & ‘’B’’* 3 for 1 
Kimberly-Clark 45 .37¥2 | Electric Auto-Lite 50 General Dynamics 100% 
Penn-Dixie Cement 75 50 ~~~ | Western Union Tele.* 4 for! 
Republic Steel 198 («Ata INTERIM OR IRREGULAR DIVIDENDS Pure Oil* 2 for} 
American Airlines .20 15 Ex-Cell-O Corp. 2 for | 
: New York Central R.R. $ .50 
Pitts. Plate Glass 45 35 Pure Oil . 25 Magnavox Co. o% 
Dresser Industries 622 50 = aeaed _— —. * 3 - 7 
reole Petroleum r 
_ iW. ) & Co. » ee REDUCED DIVIDENDS Penn-Dixie Cement* 3 for 1 
inois Central R.R. 75 .62'2 " R P * 
. : epublic Steel 2 for! 
South. Calif. Edison .60 .50 Current Previous Lily-Tulip Cup* 2 for! 
Crown Zellerbach .60 50 Rate Rate Cerro de Pasco 5% 
El Paso Natural Gas .50 .40 Pacific Mills $ .25 $ .35 Western Auto Supply 100% 
Curtiss-Wright 35 25 | Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt 10 5 Amerada Petroleum* 2 for! | 
1—2% stock. *—Proposed. 9 = | 
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LABOR union headquarters are keeping alive the cam- 
paign to discredit former President Herbert Hoover 
by pointing up flaws in the reports issued by his 
commission on government organization and publi- 
cizing reverses. Congress has given some validity to 





WASHINGTON SEES: 

Defense Secretary Charles E. Wilson may be 
heading into serious error in his otherwise laud- 
able effort to stop military officers from injudicious 
competition with newsmen and from currying favor 
with segments of the press by feeding secret, if 
not restricted, information to a selected few. 

The problem is more basic than whether a navy 
commander gets a fee for a magazine article on 
the inner workings of the nation’s first atom-pro- 
pelled submarine; it involves whether a paper 
curtain over information of public concern should 
be permitted—whether it is right to withhold infor- 
mation which must be available if wise public 
decisions are to be made. To stop uniformed men 
from converting public property (information) into 
a salable asset or a piece of personal good will 
promotion, shouldn’t require a blockade of the 
flow of news or placement of a gag on those who 
know the subjects intimately. The nation lost 
ground in the past by too-clever “conditioning” 
of the public, as in the case of manufactured 
reports on diplomatic proceedings in the week 
before Pearl Harbor. 

Admiral Robert Carney, Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, might have been right and could have been 
wrong in his appraisal of the war outlook on the 
Formosa Straits. Perhaps he should have refrained 
from the subject, at least until his superiors were 
informed and could not be caught off guard. But 
his comments couldn’t change the facts and, pos- 
sibly, the nation might better afford an occasional 
tactless act than enforced groping in the dark of 
an information void. 








REPEALING ‘‘FAIR-TRADE” LEGISLATION A DUD 


By “VERITAS” 


the attack by rejecting the Hoover proposal that 
U. S. Public Health Service Hospitals be closed; 
Defense Mobilizer Flemming and Attorney General 
Brownell did likewise by blasting the Hoover report 
on federal lending agencies. And the unions have 
dug up a slogan that will stick: ‘We won’t let Hoover 
put his tight collar on our necks.” 


REPEAL of “fair trade” legislation which permits pro- 
ducers to fix resale prices for their commodities is 
the major recommendation of the Brownell antitrust 
advisory committee of 60 experts who have labored 
at length to bring forth a mouse. The committee re. 
ported in great detail and 400 printed pages but 
found little to complain about in anti-monopoly stat- 
utes or their enforcement. They decided the Miller- 
Tydings and the McGuire Acts conflict with historic 
principles of competitive merchandising and in that 
finding they seem far behind a series of legislative 
and judicial decisions. 


INVOLVED is only an enabling act: congress extende 
to states a basic fair trade law which is of no effect 
unless the assemblies pass implementing legisla- 
tion. Many states passed up the opportunity: others 
grasped it with varying results: Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Michigan, and Nebraska voted the price 
control system onto the books, and state courts 
promptly erased it. Judicial attacks are pending 
elsewhere. Strangely, congress considered the lav 
was good for every jurisdiction except the one 
rules: Washington, D. C. 


CONGRESSIONAL holiday will give members an op 
portunity to sample “back home” opinion on per- 
formances, the status, and the future of legislation, 
and the two-weeks layoff may result in new program- 
ming. The vacationing lawmakers went to their dis- 
tricts ready for trouble over failure to cut federal 
income taxes and wondering what compensation wil 
be demanded to keep the peace. Best guess is: labor 
will demand weakening of the reciprocal trade act 


“IKE’ AND MAMIE have switched voting residences 
from N. Y. to Penna., anticipating taking possession 
of their new home in Gettysburg. But, if Ike runs 
again, it will be years before he can settle dow? 
permanently to country life. 
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Administration leaders say privately that their 

most discouraging block in the effort to sell the General 

Agreement on Tariffs and Trade is the fact that Senator 
Harry F. Byrd of Virginia, is unwilling to accept their 

4 e explanations and assurances. This is taken by them to 

mean that their ideas are likely to be resisted even more 

by those members of congress not noted for the calm, 
dispassionate consideration which the Virginian gives 

Ge To trade matters: if he cannot be brought around to the 
State and Commerce Department viewpoints, the cause 

is all but lost. 























































Critical comments from Byrd has set the 
propaganda machinery of the State Department in high gear. 
Pointed out is the fact that GATT is near-global in impact, 
yet does not essentially disturb inter-nation trade 
agreements in which 34 nations are a part; that GATT 
attempts to set up one set of procedural and substantive 
rules which will bring about 80 percent of the export-import business under standards. 
It's agreed among the diplomats that the general agreements will fail if the United 
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— States withdraws, or even if this country substantially departs. In stage-whispers, the 
’ Gana Commerce Department suggests that this country has the better of things. 

er report 

yns have Opposition by Senator Byrd does not mark a change in Capitol Hill attitude. 








t Hoover BcarT has been under suspicion, if not under attack, from the start. Some Senators take 
the position that it is encroachment on the treaty-making powers of the Senate. The 

nits pro- State Department's answer is that its legates to the Geneva meetings don't presume to bind 

dities is anyone; that the U.S. Senate can ignore what is written. The result of such rejection 














antitrust ole : oe - . , 

: Iaheutl would be retaliation justified by breach of implied guarantees to other countries. 
iittee re. 

ages but Basic in the setup is an international clearing house on world tariffs and 








oly stat Btrades. This would be an office far below the diplomatic level. It would be ministerial 

oe in purpose: to gather and report data to all signatory countries. In this manner, each 

1 in that vould be advised of deviations from the code, put on notice so it might take whatever 

gislative§steps the circumstances suggest. It would not be costly: about $50,000 would be the 
anual assessment against the United States. Congress will be asked to approve partici- 

oxtended @M@tion in this office, not to ratify agreements naming specific commodities, tariffs, 

no effect quotas, or anything else. Ike and his predecessor, Mr. Truman, contend they are given 

legisla power to do these things via the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act -- up to the point of 

: others treating an official international office for the exchange of information. If the 

Ngee $50,000 annual fund were not involved, GATT might not have been referred to Congress 

>» courts gut would have been handled administratively. Evidence in the Washington records 


pending findicates that American exporters and importers do not see harm in the idea. 
the lax 
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Danger flags are being flown by life insurance executives who are viewing 
federal mortgage loan methods with concern which may grow to alarm. They've told the 
5 an oP Veterans Administration and the Federal Housing Administration the time has arrived to 
tated take stock, lest the 30-year, no-money-down mortgage notion saps the national economy. 
"1Sial i, ae . : ; 
rocram- §-2¢ Federal Reserve Bank Board is worried for the same reason that plagues the insurance 
heir dis §*Xecutives: home-building has been vulnerable in past periods of national financial 
an Stress, and it could happen again. 
ion Wi 
s: labor 
‘ade act. 























Yet anything done to firm the mortgage market almost invariably is followed 
the protesting howl that there's need for housing in all sections of the country, 
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sidences that the post-war prosperity has been laid largely on dwellings, that the national 


ssessl0n 
i ral &conomy is so strong today that there's time to act, within an area of safety, when 
le down§™%re positive signs appear. The FRB and the insurance chiefs believe a five per cent 
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down payment on both VA and FHA supported morotgages might have the necessary steadying 
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effect. It is realized that this would not mean a great deal in dollar terms, yet would 
make some levelling contribution there. Real value might be in scaring off the really 
dangerous mortgage support deals, it's cited. 





As the congressional session moves on, both parties are becoming increasingly 
unhappy with the numerical Setup: the democrats are a majority party without enough = 
votes in either house to be certain any issue will pass on a party directive, and the 
republicans are so close to majority that they're expected to keep the democrats in 
check, and can't always do so. The November election, on analysis, shows that the 
democratic lead was flimsier than it appears at first glance, and could easily evaporate 
in a new test. 

















In New York State, republicans lost the governorship after 12 years by a 
margin of 11,125 votes in 10,457 precincts -- just a fraction over one vote to the 
precinct. Republican Milword Simpson was elected governor of Wyoming by the uncom- 
fortable lead of less than two votes in each of the state's 670 precincts. There were 
close shaves, too, in four senatorial contests; perhaps the closest being in New Jersey 
where Clifford Case, republican, won by less than one vote per precinct. Rep. George 
Bender was elected Senator from Ohio by a majority that translates into one vote per 
ballot box, but republicans in Oregon and Montana lost out by the same paper-thin spread. 
Many House elections were determined on votes spread equally over most precincts, but 
dominated by a few ballot boxes. 





























Those who have expressed wonderment that the Bricker Amentment hasn't been 








that it's very much alive. Furthermore, they are far more confident of its passage 
next year than they were during the long, losing fight of 1954. Their analysis counts 
Ike in as a candidate for re-election and, because of that, no longer a militant 
opposer of the amendment. They point out he either has to indorse it by passiveness, 
or endanger the election chances of 11 republican senators who supported Bricker and 
who come up for re-election in 1956. White House endorsement, or rejection, of them 
is implicit in what the President does about the amendment. 























Politically, Ike cannot afford the luxury of a firm stand against something 
which might, but not necessarily would, abridge his treaty-making powers. Fifteen G0? 
senators voted against Eisenhower on that premise, and ll of them go before the elec- 
torate next year, some of them in extremely doubtful states -- states they'd have to 
carry to insure Eisenhower's reurn to the White House. The ll are: Milliken, Colo- 
rado; Welker, Idaho; Dirksen, Illinois; Capehart, Indiana; Hickenlooper, Iowa; Kuchel, 
California; Carlson, Kansas; Butler, Maryland; Case, South Dakota; Young, North 
Dakota; Bennett, Utah. And seven of them voted against censuring McCarthy! 
































As a practical consideration, the political family fight isn't likely to 
show in the election. In the last campaign, Nixon beat the bushes for republicans 
everywhere; the president abandoned the idea of staying out of local campaigns and 
became free with his indorsement. And it must be remembered that he came to the aid 
of the party at a time when his own election was not at stake. 


The "buy abroad" germ has bitten the Defense Department and a reduction has 
been made in the "Buy American" price advantages on military items. Under the new 
policy, the armed services must award contracts to low foreign bidders provided the 
difference between the low foreign bid and the lowest domestic bid is 5 per cent or 
more. In the past, domestic companies have been given a 25 per cent price advantage 
over foreign producers. or more of the 
materials and products making up the item are of foreign origin. There are several 
exceptions to the new ruling, among which is that foreign bids over $10,000 may be 
rejected if doing so is necessary to assure domestic small business of a fair share of 
defense procurement. 
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Ween last week the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Dulles, pleaded that his timetable would not permit 
him to see Japan’s Foreign Minister, Mr. Mamoru 
Shigemitsu, the action was interpreted in Japan as 
“a show of displeasure by Washington with the 
Hatoyama Government’s present policies”. Mr. 
Dulles’ excuse may have been, of course, perfectly 
straightforward. But it is also possible that Mr. 
Dulles decided to play for time. A basic disagree- 
ment on Japanese policies is reported between the 
Pentagon, which wants to push Japan’s rearma- 
ment, and the State Department, which thinks that 
the shoring up of Japan’s economic foundations is 
more important. 

Then, too, the new Japanese Government of Prime 
Minister Ichiro Hatoyama may be less insistent on 
pursuing a nationalist and neutralist course. Not 
mly may Tokyo be before long disillusioned with 
Peiping trade promises, but a possibility of another 
international payments crisis may make it more 
amenable to Washington’s views. 

Despite superficially high business activity, 
Japan’s economic position is just as shaky as ever. 
With unemployment and discontent rising, the Ha- 
toyama Government is not certain how far to pur- 
sue the present deflationary policies which, as will 
be seen, won for Japan a temporary respite from 
bankruptcy, but basically solved nothing. The long- 
range solution of Japan’s problems depends on the 
successful carrying out of the six-year development 
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apan’s Shaky Economic Position 


By V. L. HOROTH 





program to make the country independent of Amer- 
ican military spending and to provide jobs for the 
rapidly growing working population. But the carry- 
ing out of this plan without the good will and assist- 
ance of the United States is simply unthinkable. 


Growth of Nationalism and Neutralism 


In brief, a better understanding is needed in both 
Washington and Tokyo, of mutual problems and 
aims, if the much needed long-range economic as- 
sistance to Japan is not to be delayed too long. At 
present the two conservative parties, the Democrats 
and the Liberals, still hold the balance of power in 
Japan’s Diet. But the socialists and other radical 
parties have gradually grown in strength and at 
present control about one third of the seats—164 
out of 467. A war between the United States and 
Red China or a further deterioration of the economic 
situation could easily put the radical element into 
the saddle, in which case the present security ar- 
rangements with the United States would probably 
be promptly repudiated. 

The outcome of the general election held in Feb- 
ruary really did not come as a surprise. The defeat 
of the pro-American wing of the conservative party 
(the Liberals), led by Yoshida, by the more na- 
tionalist faction led by the present Prime Minister, 
Hatoyama, was merely a consequence of a swing 
toward nationalism and neutralism that has been 
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Japan: Major Economic Indicators 


but if agreement is reached, a real beginning 
could be made in the economic developmen} 
of that country with Japan’s aid. The only 





Commercial Banks Mining& Fully Stock 
“Loans & Demand ‘Manuf. Unem- Price Cost of 
Discounts Deposits Output ployed Index Living 


(Billions of Yen) 


34-38—100 (000) Aug. ‘46—100 34-36—1°47—100 


country that is persistently opposed to any 
settlement except on her own terms is the 
Republic of South Korea. 


Real 
Wages 











Red China Trade Moves 








Dec. 1952 2490 2128 4134 450 1061 266... 
1953 Q.1 2261 2333 147 | { 916 275 294 
Q.2 2370 2296 «6 150 | 570 { 965 283 360 The real source of trouble between Wash. 
as 2518 2512-156 J | 985 293 308 ington and Tokyo is bound to be the Hato. 
a4 2671 2707 «173~—~=—«30 918 300 3082 yama Government’s insistence on a free 
hand in dealing with Red China and th 
1954 Q.1 2696 2715 172 #590 694 303 300 Soviet Union. The Soviet Union has already 
Q.2 2710 62682 464163 «560 707, 303-364 accepted Japan’s bid for the normalization 
Q.3 2786 460-2825 «s(«é64siCiSO—Ci74——s«s30—s«300 of their mutual relations, and peace negotia. 
Q.4 2911 3036 167 6701 635 295 3132 tions are expected to take place on neutral 
ao ——— ap - — ground—the United Nations building in New 
ctober. jovember. York. Japan’s terms are expected to include 
— ——— — the return of war prisoners and of the south. 














building up for years. 

The Japanese went more “Japanese” as a reac- 
tion to the postwar overdose of Westernization and 
Americanization. The “imports” of western ideas, 
customs, and social practices have been simply too 
difficult to digest in the short ten-year period, and 
all that can be hoped for is that the best of these 
“imports” can gradually be assimilated and com- 
bined with Japan’s own institutions and traditional 
ways and customs. Japan has gone more neutralist 
as a natural reaction against too much dependence 
upon American assistance, which is now declining 
and which unquestionably has been subconsciously 
resented by the proud and patriotic Japanese people. 
Hence the desire to be on her own and to counter 
the close ties with the United States by developing 
closer political and economic ties with her Asian 
neighbors. 


Closer Ties with Asian Neighbors 


Basically there is nothing wrong with Japan’s 
desire for a rapprochement and closer cooperation 
with the free countries of Asia. In fact, such coop- 
eration based on intelligent use of Japanese indus- 
trial capacity and the raw material] resources of 
the countries of Southeast Asia could go a long way 
toward counteracting any communist moves and in- 
creasing prosperity in that part of the world. 

3ut before resuming a more active role in the 
economic development of Southeast Asia, the Hato- 
yama Government must first solve the problem 
which has obstructed Japan’s normal relations with 
that part of the world for nine years—that of repa- 
rations. The first reparation agreement was con- 
cluded last summer with Burma, Japan agreeing to 
pay $200 million in goods and technical services, 
and to invest $50 million in joint Japanese-Burmese 
enterprises. Trade between Burma and Japan ex- 
panded sharply as Japan began to supply equipment 
for Burmese railways, power developments, and 
harbor installations. This agreement with Burma 
was infectious, and at present the Philippine and 
Thai delegations are in Tokyo discussing repara- 
tions. The Philippine Government has already re- 
duced its claim from $8 billion to one billion dollars 
and very likely will settle for less. Thailand, like 
Burma, will probably accept Japanese industrial 
goods. The Indonesians are still asking for too much, 





ernmost part of the Kurile Islands. 

Japan’s move toward normalizing her relations 
with Peiping comes at a time when relations be 
tween the United States and Red China are particu. 
larly delicate. There is apparently little sympathy 
for a U. S. side of the argument in Tokyo. Premier 
Hatoyama has said in no uncertain terms to the 
New York Times roving correspondent, C. L. Sulz 
berger, that he wants to do business with both 
Chinas and that the Japanese people don’t want 
war and that “they particularly don’t want a war 
over the offshore islands.” 


Moreover, the widening of Japan’s trade relation 
with Red China is almost certain to involve recog. 
nition of the Peiping regime and demand for the 
liberalization of the embargo on the export of strs- 
tegic goods. Japanese traders are not blind to the 
fact that Red China’s economic structure is chang. 
ing and that the old trade relationship cannot bk 
fully restored. But they believe that if Red China 
is offered such products as industrial machinery 
and equipment, tinplate, structural steel, farm ma. 
chinery, and nonferrous metal products, she will be 
willing to scrape together enough coking coal, iron 
ore, and industrial raw materials, such as salt and 
tin, for export to Japan. Most of these products 
Japan is not only buying for dollars, but is bringing 
home half way around the world. 

In 1954, Japan’s exchange of goods with the con- 
munist controlled mainland of Asia came to about 
$40 million. The most optimistic among the Japa- 
nese traders believe that this exchange of goods could 
be quadrupled to about $150 million—within two or 
three years. In comparison, Japan bought in 1954 
about $677 million worth of goods from the United 
States and sold this country about $280 million 
worth of Japanese products. 

There is, of course, a possibility that the Hate 
yama Government is using the resumption of 
Japan’s trade with Red China as a sort of leverage 
to get more American economic assistance and bet- 
ter treatment for Japanese products in the Ameri- 
can market. 

There is also the matter of rearmament that 
needs to be clarified. Washington is anxious to speed 
up the rearmament of Japan, a quite natural atti- 
tude in view of the Formosa situation. She is prod- 
ding Tokyo to spend at least $250 million on arms 
this year, some $40 million more than last year. 
According to the Pentagon, Japan has been drag- 
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ging her feet when it comes to rearmament, and 
spending only about 214 per cent of her national 
gross product on arms when she can well afford to 
spend much more, judged by the Philippines, Korean 
and Fermosan performances. 

But the Hatoyama Government is adamant. It 
argues that the country is spending enough for her 
ylf-defense and that the anti-military element in 
the Diet will never permit a boost in defense costs 
at the expense of social services. In other words, if 
the United States wants to speed up Japan’s arma- 
ment, she will have to pay for it. 

The Japanese reaction to westernization in poli- 
tics has been accompanied by a “resense course”— 
a term much in use in today’s Japan—in business. 
There is a trend toward “paternalism” in business 
and toward more government control. The old 
family business enterprises—the Zaibatsus—which 
were broken up during the early years of the Ameri- 
can occupation, are coming back in full force. How- 
ever, the companies that are joining the new Mitsui, 
Mitsubishi, Sumitomo, and other combines are not 
quite the same ones that belonged to them before 
the war. The Hatoyama Government regards with 
disfavor what it calls “cut-throat” competition in 
the domestic market, and hence is ready to permit 
the organization of cartels. 





Passing of the External Payment Crisis 


When, last summer, we commented in these pages 
on the seriousness of Japan’s balance of payments 
crisis, the country’s maneuverable gold and dollar 
reserve was down to about $500 million. That gave 
Japan about a year of grace to make good. 

The unexpected did happen. The austerity pro- 
gram, which the Yoshida Government launched in 
the winter 1953-54 and which included reducing 
budget expenditures, tightening controls over credit 
and money, and sharp reduction of imports, finally 
began to work. Thanks to increased American mili- 
tary spending, a drastic cut in imports and a rise 
in exports, Japan built up by the end of 1954 her 
maneuverable gold and dollar reserve to almost 
$800 million and was still adding to it during the 
early months of this year. The actual reserve, as 
will be seen from the accompanying table, was 
almost $1 billion at the end of January 1955—the 
figure includes some temporarily incollectible 
(blocked) accounts in Korea and Indonesia. 


But the international payments crisis was not 
achieved without sacrifice. There has been some 
recession in industrial and mining activity, though 
not a serious one because the purchasing power of 
the populace still remains high. The ranks of the un- 
employed have almost doubled, and many small and 
weak enterprises have gone bankrupt. The reduc- 
tion of imports has been drastic, and there is reason 
to believe that it has led to the depletion of inven- 
tories, especially ef consumer goods. Imports from 
the United States, for example, declined during the 
Sept.-Nov. period to the annual rate of only $460 
million. The imports during the first half of 1954 
were at the annual rate of $860 million. 


There is also some question as to how the Jap- 
anese managed to increase their 1954 exports by 
some $375 million to $1,530 million. The increase 
was most notable in the case of textiles, which rose 
in 1954 some 40 per cent in value, chemicals which 
rose about 10 per cent, and iron and steel products 
which were about 20 per cent higher. There is a 
widespread belief among Japan’s competitors that 
sales abroad have been encouraged by the so-called 
“link system.” Under this system the Japanese 
exporter is permitted to sell abroad at no profit and 
even at a loss. The Government then assists him in 
making up this loss. For example, it may enable him 
to buy such commodities as sugar, cotton, or 
bananas, on which he can realize large profits in the 
domestic market. Dorothy Brandon of the New York 
Herald Tribune Tokyo staff describes the “link” 
system as follows: 

This is how the link system worked in a recent 
“sale” of locomotives produced in Japanese plants. 
This equipment was manufactured at an outright 
loss, calculated at foreign exchange, at $300,000. 
Upon a tacit understanding between the Ministry 
of International Trade and the locomotive pro- 
ducers that the deficit would be offset by another 
trade deal, the maker accepted the “lost cost’ 
price. The Ministry then approached importing 
oil companies, asking for a “contribution” to make 
up the locomotive deficit. All but one of the five 
oil companies contacted refused to consider under- 
writing the loss. The firm that agreed to pick up 
the $300,000 tab was compensated with an in- 
crease in its fuel import allocation and was able 
to dispose of added quantities of crude oil at a 
profit reported to be “enormous” that more than 
took care of the (Please turn to page 132) 























ee 
Japan: Receipts and Payments of Foreign Exchange and Gold and Foreign Exchange Holdings 
(in Millions of U. S. Dollars) 
; te sail ta Na ; 
Foreign Exchange Receipts Foreign Exchange Spending Excess of Gov. Gold 
Aa Receipt (+-) & For. 
Visible US Other Visible Other of payments Exchange 
Exports Spending Items Total Imports Spending Total (—) Holdings 
1953 Qr. 1 267 178 34 479 475 46 621 - 41 947 
Qr. 2 289 203 40 532 574 56 630 — 98 865 
Qr. 3 285 223 36 544 464 55 519 + 25 890 
Qr. 4 314 212 38 564 587 56 643 — 79 844 
1954 Qr. 1 355 131 34 520 617 65 682 —162 689 
OO eee eee 352 173 31 556 517 54 572 - 15 683 
Qr. 3 . 376 197 28 601 440 66 506 + 95 793 
Qr. 4 447 154 30 631 386 62 449 +182 971 
1955 Jan. 141 41 10 192 127 28 156 + 35 991 
Feb. 
_—— 
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The Intensive Drive in the 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


By RICHARD COLSTON 


i consistent growth the chemical industry 
is difficult to match. Discoveries in research labora- 
tories have been so prolific and appealing to the 
public that manufacturers have steadily broadened 
their market. In addition to an amazing number of 
wonder drugs, scientists in chemical research have 
brought to light an array of useful and attractive 
consumer goods products in recent years. It probably 
would be fair to say that hardly more than half of 
major contributors to earnings of the average chemi- 
cal company had been on the market as recently as 
ten years ago. 

Not only is it one of the most rapidly expanding 
industries, but chemical output ranks high among 
all industry in dollar value and certainly is one of 
the most profitable on basis of capital invested. Pro- 
duction last year is estimated to have approximated 
that of 1953 at about $20.3 billion. Allowing for 
products of a chemical nature counted in sales of 
representatives of other industries, total value for 
the year of shipments may have ranged upward of 
$20.5 billion. Incidentally, these estimates do not 
include pharmaceuticals, some of which had their 
origin in synthetic chemical developments. A dis- 
cussion of the drug industry will appear later in this 
series of industry surveys. 

So rapid has been the progress of major chemical 
companies that others have been drawn into the 
field. It has been natural, of course, for leading 


petroleum producers to carry their manufacturing 
process a step further in converting refined prod- 
ucts to ammonia or polyethelene or to other petro- 
chemicals that have enjoyed excellent demand and 
have commanded attractive profit margins. In addi- 
tion, large consumers of chemicals in the pulp and 
textile industries, for example, have explored the 
possibility of engaging in production of their own 
raw materials, thus assuring themselves of an un- 
interrupted source of supply and also presumably 
obtaining materials at more reasonable prices. 

Although this so-called vertical integration on the 
part of large consumers of chemicals is not expected 
to pose a serious problem, it does suggest the at- 
tractiveness from a profit viewpoint of production 
in the chemical field and raises the question of pos- 
sible overproduction. Managements of representa- 
tive companies have shown some apprehension over 
the threat of loss of important markets, but they 
have publicly assured investors that the growth in 
population may be expected to create the need for 
larger supplies of chemicals almost as rapidly as 
additional facilities are constructed. 

That uneasiness over possible adverse effects of 
production excesses probably is unwarranted seems 
to find support in the industry’s 1953 experience. 
With industrial activity trending downward and in- 
ventories being curtailed, numerous chemical prod- 
ucts showed indications of becoming too plentiful. 
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Comparative Earnings and Dividend Records of Leading Chemical Companies 





Earnings Per Share 
1952 1953 1954 





Air Reduction . $206 $18 | 


Allied Chemical & Dye Ae: 4.55 5.10 4.80 
American Cyanamid 3.07 3.15 2.95 
Atlas Powder : 3.21 4.03 4.06 
Blockson Chemical EES 1.81 2.01 2.52 
Columbian Carbon _ 2.69 3.22 2.83 
Commercial Solvents 52 1.01 1.01 
Diamond Alkali 2.18 2.39 2.21 
Dow Chemical ‘ ° 1.65 1.58 1.42 
Du Pont 4.70 4.94 7.33 _ 
Food Machinery & Chemical 3.41 3.67 3.90! 
Freeport Sulphur 3.05 3.56 4.20 
Hercules Powder “t- 4.03 4.19 5.10 
Heyden Chemical .65 69 .20 
Hooker Electrochemical .97 .96 1.20 
International Minerals & Chemical 2.90 2.87 2.44 
Jefferson Lake Sulphur 1.65 2.02 3.01 
Koppers Company 4.29 4.51 2.77 
Monsanto Chemical 4.29 4.90 4.39 
Nopco Chemical 1.67 1.88 2.66 
Olin Mathieson Chemical 3.44- 2.77 3.02 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. 2.59 2.50 2.73 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical 2.12 2.63 71 
Rohm & Haas 5.73 6.73 12.52 
Spencer Chemical 3.61 4.01 4.20 
Tennessee Corp. 2.19 2.29 3.66 
Texas Gulf Sulphur 2.51 2.45 3.05 
Union Carbide & Carbon 3.41 3.55 3.10 
United Carbon 3.01 3.26 3.90 
U. S. Potash 2.90 2.35 2.76 
Victor Chemical 1.39 1.76 2.02 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical 4.81 5.12 4.26 





+—Based on 1954 dividend. 1_Estimated. 


———— Dividends Per Share ———_—— Recent Div. Price-Range 
1953 1954 Price Yieldt 1954—to Date 


1.40 29 4.8 33V4- 22%2 

3.00 96 3.1 102 - 72% 

2.00 50 4.0 55%4- 43% 

2.00 52 3.8 58\4- 34% 

1.40 35 4.0 38\4- 27% 

2.00 46 43 53\4- 41% 

1.00 22 45 26%- 15% 

1.50 35 42 40%- 27% 

1.00 46 2.1 49\4- 33% 

5.50 169 3.2 176 -104% 

2.00 2.00 50 4.0 53\%- 37%2 

2.00 2.00 2.50 75 3.3 79 ~- 45% 
3.00 3.00 3.00 107 2.8 110 - 68 

8742 50 50 16 3.1 187%- 14% 
1.00 1.00 1.05 34 3.0 35%- 19 

1.60 1.20 1.60 35 4.5 42\2- 28% 

1.00 1.05 1.30 33 3.9 39 - 30% 

2.50 2.50 2.50 45 5.5 50%4- 29% 

2.50 2.50 2.50 2.2 118 ~ 79% 

1.20 1.35 1.40 28 5.0 36%4- 1734 
2.00 2.00 2.00” 53 3.7 60\4- 38 
1.70 1.70 1.85 47 3.9 53 - 41 

1.25% 1.25" 1.00 23 4.3 25'2- 16% 
1.60" 1.60° 1.60” d 350 -148 

2.00 2.20 2.40 J 74%- 55% 

1.15% 1.00" 1.27'2 49%- 20% 

2.33 1.66 1.83 ‘ 42%%- 26'% 

2.50 2.50 2.50 ‘ 877%- 70% 

2.50 2.50 2.50 : 53\4- 44% 
2.00 1.80 2.00 35\2- 27 

1.05 1.15 1.30 ‘ 37%%- 26% 

49 50%4- 36% 


2—Prior to Olin merger. 3—Plus stock. 





Air Reduction: Increased demand for industrial gases in reflecting recovery 
in metal-working industries contributing to rebound in earnings for second 
largest factor in field. (B) 


Allied Chemical & Dye: Growing emphasis on diversification in finer chemi- 
cals and wider profit-margin products promises to strengthen competitive 
position of this major factor. (A) 

American Cyanamid: Steadily increasing emphasis on antibiotics and other 
drugs stemming from chemicals finding reflection in improved earnings. 
Competitive position strong. (B) 

Atlas Powder: Rising importance of plastics and chemically coated con- 
tainers contributing to broader market and wider margins. Earnings aided 
by vigorous product development. (B) 


Blockson Chemical: Rapid expansion in consumption of detergents accounts 
for strong growth in sales of this company’s sodium phosphates and affili- 
ated chemical raw materials. (B) 


Columbian Carbon: Increasing emphasis on development of natural gas 
resources and enlargement of markets compensate for relatively static 
demand for carbon black and printing ink. (B) 

Commercial Solvents: Progress in development of new drugs and nitropar- 
offins holds promise of reducing dependence on less profitable products 
derived from fermentation of alcohol. (B) 


Diamond Alkali: Diversification in petrochemicals expected to bolster com- 
petitive position in alkalies and other heavy chemicals. Addition of new 
facilities likely to enlarge sales volume. (B) 


Dow Chemical: Strong growth in light metals (magnesium) as well as in 
plastics contributing to progress, which has been temporarily obscured by 
high taxes and rapid amortization. (A) 


DuPont (E. 1.): Benefits of economies inherent in large volume helps explain 
Steady progress of this industry leader, which aiso enjoys large investment 
income from General Motors. (A) 

Food Machinery & Chemical: Aggressive sales promotion and product 


development contributing to earnings progress in serving large western 
agricultural market with modern machinery. (B) 





Freeport Sulphur: High rate of industrial activity accounts for promising 
outlook for increased volume. Wider margins help offset increased produc- 
tion costs from new sources. (B) 


Hercules Powder: Concerted development of products from terpene and 
cellulosic materials has diminished dependence on powder and has widened 
margins. Capable management spurs growth. (A) 

Heyden Chemical: Small producer of synthetic organic chemicals endeavor- 
ing to develop new products that may replace anti-biotic lines sold two 
years ago. Earnings trend uncertain. (C) 


Hooker Electrochemical: Program of diversification with emphasis on profit- 
able end products in plastics gaining momentum with indications of further 
Progress in lifting profits. (B) 

International Minerals & Chemical: Growing need for plant food to increase 
trop yields expected to sustain progress in basic chemicals. Diversification 
helps widen profit margins. (B) 


Jefferson Lake Sulphur: Enlargement of output from new petroleum recovery 
plant in Wyoming should sustain sales volume as high rate of industrial 
activity spurs consumption. (B) 


Koppers Co.: Expansion in resins and plastic expected to compensate for 
less promising outlook in coke oven construction operations. Further empha- 
sis on diversification likely. (B) 

Monsanto Chemical: Evidence of aggressive development of diversified line 
of wide-profit-margin chemicals found in impressive earnings progress and 
rise of competitive position. (A) 

Nopco Chemical: Beneficiary of strong trend toward greater utilization of 
chemical materials in industrial items, such os leather, paint, textiles, etc. 
Vitamins an important product. (B) 


Olin Mathieson Chemical: Wide diversification attained through consolida- 
tions that promise significant progress in drugs, petrochemicals and argi- 
cultural items as well as ammunition. (B) 


Pennsylvania Salt: Aggressive move to broaden activities in basic chemicals 
holds promise of arowth in specialty products. Strong competitive position 
in salt products. (B) 

Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical: Encouraging progress achieved in diversifi- 
cation, but operations are still largely dependent on demand for pig iron 
and coke, which shows uptrend. (B) 


Rohm & Haas: Outstanding progress in research and development of new 
products accounts for above-average growth in sales and earnings. Econo- 
mies stemming from volume aid. (A) 


Spencer Chemical: Rapid enlargement of facilities and emphasis on diversi- 
fication in anhydrous ammonia and polyethylene derived from natural gos 
point to earnings improvement. (B) 

Tennessee Corp.: Growing demand for Quiphuric acid in industry accounts 
for progress. Outlook favorable for other products such as copper, iron 
sinter, and sulphur chemicals. (B) 

Texas Gulf Sulphur: Large reserves of raw materials place this major 
producer in strong competitive position. Industrial upturn holds promise of 
earnings recovery in 1955. (B) 

Union Carbide & Carbon: Although dependent in some degree on steel 
industry, this leader is well diversified, especially in plastics, chemicals 
derived from coal and titanium. (A) 

United Carbon: Development of natural gas resources becoming more 
important as earnings factor than carbon black, which shows no excep- 
tional growth potential at moment. (B) 

U. S. Potash: One of smaller factors in production and distribution of 
potash used as essential ingredient of fertilizer. Supplies manufacturers of 
soap and paint. (C) 

Victor Chemical Works: Rapid expansion in detergents helps explain growth 
in volume of phosphorous based chemicals. Outlook regarded as promising 
for sales of materials this year. (B) 

|. 





Virginia-Carolina Ch Encouraging development of chemicals other 
than fertilizer paved way for sale of insecticide facilities and strengthening 
of financial position. (6) 





RATING: (A)—Sound commitment for long-term appreciation. (B)—Moderately attractive but more speculative than (A). (C)—Unattractive. 
*—New purchases should be correlated with market advices of A. T. Miller appearing in each issue. 
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This situation failed to bring apout price-cutting, 
however, for manufacturers generally curtailed out- 
put until a balance between supply and demand re- 
appeared. For the most part, the industry’s price 
structure remained solid last year and reasonably 
satisfactory margins were obtained. 

Not all companies registered improvement in earn- 
ings, but results could have been much worse. Lower 
sales volume and narrower margins trimmed profits 
in many instances. Elimination of excess profits 
taxes last year provided a cushion, however, for 
many leading factors and introduction of new prod- 
ucts aided still others to counteract adverse circum- 
stances. The recovery in motor car production aided 
fourth quarter results and bolstered earnings for 
several concerns that needed an upsurge in the late 
months of 1954 to lift earnings for the year. 

Although variations that characterized 1954 opera- 
tions have continued thus far this year, all indica- 
tions point to encouraging gains in the March 
quarter. Figures that will begin appearing shortly 
are expected to disclose continuation of the upturn 
that developed in the second half of last year. Com- 
panies supplying chemicals to the automotive indus- 
try, especially for paints, lacquers, plastics, etc., 
should report substantial progress. Others serving 
the steel industry with industrial gases, etc., ap- 
parently have fared well. 

The chemical industry is not lacking in problems. 
Aside from the threat of keener domestic competition 
from new plants, some apprehension has been ex- 
pressed over the possibility of increased imports as 
a consequence of lowering tariff barriers as the 
foreign chemical industry speeds up its recovery. 
What the outcome of this development holds in store 
is difficult to determine. The threat of overproduc- 
tion looms as a hazard, especially if large consumers 
follow the example of a few who have embarked 
on projects of supplying their own essential ma- 
terials. 

On the other hand, curtailment of plant construc- 
tion programs should permit channeling of a larger 
proportion of earnings to stockholders. Introduction 
of new products holds promise of stimulating sales. 
Modernization of plant facilities tends to counteract 
rising labor costs and keeps products on a competi- 
tive price level. As depreciation charges begin to 
diminish in another year or two on facilities con- 
structed in the Korean crisis, earnings should ex- 
pand rapidly. 

As for the threat of foreign competition, there 
appears to be considerable reason for assurance—at 
least, fo rthe time being. Domestic producers still 
enjoy a distinct advantage in costs despite low labor 
rates abroad. Plants in this country are more com- 
pletely mechanized and efficient. Imports of drugs 
have increased substantially in recent years, but 
the threat for synthetic chemicals seems less evident 
at the moment. As a matter of fact, leading chemical 
companies report fairly substantial volume of ex- 
ports. 

Over the longer term, the German chemical indus- 
try may become a more vigorous competitor. Thus 
far the Bonn Government’s plants have not recap- 
tured their old-time share of the world market. 
Meantime, U.S. producers have become far stronger 
than they were 15 years ago. Presumably the Ger- 
man chemical industry must continue to depend 
primarily on coal, while American manufacturers of 
chemical products have the choice of coal or natural 
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Comparative Statistics Comparing § the Posit 
Allied 
Figures are in million dollars Chemical American Atlas Commercial 
except where otherwise stated. & Dye Cyanamid Powder Solvents 
CAPITALIZATION: 
Long Term Debt (Stated Value)... $200.0 $108.2 $4.7 $25.0 
Preferred Stocks (Stated Value)... _......... $61.3 $5.1 
No. of Common Shares Out. (000) 9,105 8,722 589 2,636 
TOTAL CAPITALIZATION $245.0 $256.8 $21.6 $31.6 
INCOME ACCOUNT: 
For Fiscal Year ended 12/31/54 12/31/54 12/31/34 § 12/31/54 
Net Sales call $530.7 $397.5 $57.6 $51.6 
Deprec., Depletion, Amort., etc. $31.6 $23.6 $1.8 $3.3 
Income Taxes ........... $31.5 $24.0 $3.0 $2.3 
Interest Charges, etc. $7.4 $3.9 $.1 $.9 
Bal for C $43.0 $25.7 $2.4 $2.6 
Operating Margin 14.0% 12.0% 9.9% 9.8% 
Net Profit Margin 8.1% 6.8% 4.5% 5.1% 
Percent Earned on Invest. Capital 11.4% 8.6% 9.1% 7.0% 
Earned Per Common Share* $4.73 $2.95 $4.06 $1.01 
BALANCE SHEET: 
Fiscal Year ended 12/31/54 12/31/54 12/31/54 § 12/31/54 
Cash and Marketable Securities $99.1 $141.5 $5.4 $12.2 
Inventories, Net $72.9 $72.9 $7.5 $11.6 
Receivables, Net $45.0 $47.6 $7.7 $8.5 
Current Assets $217.0 $262.1 $20.9 $32.4 
Current Liabilities $71.4 $77.5 $7.8 $6.6 
Working Capital $145.6 $184.6 $13.1 $25.8 
Fixed Assets, Net $438.7 $213.1 $20.4 $35.7 
Total Assets $688.8 $499.9 $42.0 $70.5 
Cash Assets Per Share $10.88 $16.23 $9.20 $4.65 
Current Ratio (C.A. to C.L.) 3.0 3.4 2.6 4.9 
Inventories as Percent of Sales 13.7% 18.3% 13.1% 22.5% 
Inventories as Pct. of Cur. Assets 33.6% 27.8% 36.5% 36.0% 
Total Surplus $331.5 $164.4 $12 _ $30.8 7 
*—Data on dividend, current price of stock and yields in 
supplementary table on preceding page. 1—Callee 
gas, relatively cheaper raw materials. Despite the dertaken ¢ 
possibility of tariff cuts if the reciprocal trade treaty J to make c 
is extended for an additional three years, domestic § in chemicz 
chemical producers most likely would be able to § cern, howe 
maintain their strong competitive position. of compet 
In pondering the problem of growing competition are hardly 
from within and from without, it is well to observe J promise tc 
that rising population trends hold promise of likely that 
steadily enlarging markets for chemical products. all market 
Reviewing the major outlets for chemicals — fer- § 4™monia 
tilizer, synthetic fibers, pulp and paper, paints, petro- f for its ert 
leum refining, glass and other chemicals—it may be In the 
noted that consumer goods account primarily for § from labo 


uses of chemicals. Hence, all indications point to 
steady expansion of markets. The decision several 
months ago on the part of Weyerheauser Timber to 
produce a part of its chlorine requirements was re- 
garded as an indication of what might be expected 
in other industries in the way of integration of pro- 
duction facilities. 

Industry authorities doubt that this move points 
to a general trend, however, for not many manage- 
ments have the financial backing that permits spread 
of activities into diversified operations. Moreover, 
experience has shown that raw materials such as 
chlorine can be purchased from normal sources more 
economically than they can be produced by inex- 
perienced organizations. 

Some petroleum producers and refiners have ut- 
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the Position of Leading Chemical Companies 
wa Hooker Olin Union 
Commercial Diamond Dow Hercules Electro- Monsanto Mathieson Rohm Spencer Carbide 
Solvents Alkali Chemical DuPont Powder chemical Chemical hemica! & Haas Chemical & Carbon 
$25.0 $25.0 $247.5 $20.0 $96.7 $153.2 $5.6 $25.0 $420.0 
$11.6 $30.3! $238.8 $9.6 $14.1 $15.0 $23.5 $6.1 $7.7 
2,636 2,264 22,651 45,488 2,684 2,961 5,270 10,557 973 1,124 28,952 
$31.6 $59.2 $391.1 $466.9 $25.4 $48.9 $219.7 $231.7 $32.2 $39.5 $632.6 
12/31/54 12/31/54 5/31/54 12/31/54 12/31/54 11/30/54 12/31/54 12/31/54 12/31/54 6/30/54 12/31/54 
$51.6 $93.5 $428.2 $1,709.2 $194.7 $43.7 $341.8 $470.1 $132.6 $34.1 $923.6 
$3.3 $7.1 $64.4 $112.7 $10.2 $3.7 $23.2 $17.3 $6.4 $2.7 $93.7 
$2.3 $4.8 $24.4 $245.4 $17.0 $4.2 $18.8 $26.2 $15.4 $6.3 $82.3 
$.9 $.9 $10.6 $.8 $3.3 $5.3 $.9 $11.9 
$2.6 $5.0 $32.2 $333.8 $13.7 $3.9 $23.0 $33.2 $12.1 $4.9 $89.7 
9.8% 12.4% 14.2% 28.4% 15.7% 19.0% 13.2% 13.2% 21.1% 36.9% 17.4% 
5.1% 5.9% 7.8% 20.1% 7.2% 9.5% 6.9% 7.2% 9.3% 15.5% 9.7% 
7.0% 8.1% 10.0% 19.2% 15.6% 10.4% 10.0% 13.6% 18.4% 15.9% 13.1% 
$1.01 $2.21 $1.42 $7.34 $5.10 $1.20 $4.39 $3.02 $12.52 $4.20 $3.10 
12/31/54 12/31/54 5/31/54 12/31/54 12/31/54 11/30/54 12/31/54 12/31/54 12/31/54 6/30/53 12/31/54 
$12.2 $7.0 $130.1 $327.5 $27.0 $5.3 $29.4 $54.7 $18.0 $25.0 $188.3 
$11.6 $16.0 $82.7 $205.9 $26.7 $7.1 $58.3 $121.5 $16.8 $1.8 $245.7 
$8.5 $10.4 $59.9 $150.2 $17.0 $4.5 $38.7 $45.6 $12.8 $2.2 $119.4 
$32.4 $34.2 $272.8 $693.7 $70.8 $17.6 $126.5 $229.8 $48.5 $29.1 $553.5 
$6.6 $11.9 $122.7 $124.8 $28.7 $3.6 $34.3 $55.0 $23.7 $10.1 $156.9 
$25.8 $22.3 $150.1 $568.9 $42.1 $14.0 $92.2 $174.8 $24.8 $19.0 $396.6 
$35.7 $67.8 $418.4 $1,356.5 $62.4 $44.6 $209.5 $199.8 $45.7 $38.1 $675.5 
$70.5 $105.2 $704.8 $2,747.4 $135.2 $63.4 $376.5 $619.8 $96.5 $68.2 $1,251.6 
$4.65 $3.12 $5.75 $7.20 $10.07 $1.79 $5.59 $5.19 $18.58 $22.25 $6.50 
4.9 2.9 2.2 5.5 2.4 4.9 3.7 4.1 2.4 2.8 3.5 
22.5% 17.1% 19.3% 12.0% 13.7% 16.3% 17.0% 25.8% 12.6% 5.4% 26.6% 
36.0% 47.0% 30.3% 29.6% 37.7% 40.5% 46.0% 52.9% 34.6% 6.4% 44.3% 
$30.8 $33.9 $189.7 $1,321.5 $63.7 $10.9 $193.8 $172.6 $41.5 $18.5 $461.6 





1—Called for redemption 10/15/54. 











dertaken construction of anhydrous ammonia plants 
to make chemicals from petroleum. This expansion 
in chemicals is not so strange for a petroleum con- 
cern, however, and would tend to bring in a measure 
of competition. Nevertheless, petroleum companies 
are hardly likely to undertake ventures that do not 
promise to return a profit. Therefore, it would seem 
likely that a petroleum concern would survey closely 
all market potentialities before venturing into the 
ammonia business simply to provide another outlet 
for its crude supplies. 

In the long run, development of new products 
from laboratory research holds promise of speeding 
the growth of established concerns in this business. 
Records indicate that for every dollar devoted to re- 
search, a chemical management may count on five 
times as much in sales volume. Hence, with con- 
sumer income maintaining a steady uptrend, there 
is a strong incentive to enlarge research activities 
and build up sales of products affording wider profit 
Margins because they have novelty value and market 
pre-eminence. 

Competition for established chemical companies 
May develop in another area now that several large 
tubber companies have acquired title to the large 
government owned butadiene plants, which have 
been producing synthetic rubber from petroleum 
products. These plants are ideally situated to broaden 
their activities in man-made petrochemical products. 
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Thus it may be seen that the chemical industry to- 
day is not limited entirely to the popular concerns 
long identified with organic chemicals, but actually 
embraces virtually all major integrated petroleum 
producers as well as the large rubber manufacturers. 

Looking to the near term, investors cannot disre- 
gard the threat of overproduction and keen compe- 
tition. Spurred by pressure from Washington to put 
facilities in shape to meet an international crisis, the 
industry has been enlarging plants in all sections of 
the country. The tremendous success of anhydrous 
ammonia producers naturally attracted outsiders in- 
to the field. As a result of a combination of circum- 
stances, the industry has just about finished a huge 
expansion program that assures enlargement of pro- 
ductive facilities to a point where all possible mili- 
tary and peacetime requirements can be met. In 
petrochemicals, the goals set for the industry are 
destined to be reached this vear. 

Development of new markets for chemical prod- 
ucts, however, promises to ease threats of excessive 
output. Population growth is almost certain to ob- 
viate the danger of excessive supplies. The Stanford 
Research Institute has estimated, for instance, that 
chemical sales by 1960 will range from 150 to 200 
per cent of the 1952 volume. 

Illustrative of the trend toward broadening mar- 
kets for chemicals is the aggressive expansion of 
consumer goods fashioned (Please turn to page 118) 
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Y n this comparative study of two companies 
in each of six industries, we have purposely selected 
companies which bear an unusually close resem- 
blance to each other. In several cases, as in the rail- 
road and utility groups, the companies operate in 
the same general territory. Hence, as in these in- 
stances, a genuine basis of comparison is afforded. 
The same advantages in comparing virtues, or lack 
of them, are obtained with respect to the other 
groups, each pair being set off from other members 
of the general group, in a distinctive way. 

These similarities, as well as any differences 
which exist, are described in the accompanying text. 
We believe holders of these securities will be inter- 
ested in the method of presentation and it should 
be of value to intending investors. A statistical re- 
view will be found in the accompanying table. 


(1) RAYON GROUP 


Rayon manufacturers, wrestling with overpro- 
duction of staple lines and weak price structures, in 
1953, the effects of which were lower 1954 sales and 
earnings, have begun to see brighter prospects for 
1955. This optimism is based on the corrective influ- 
ences that first became evident toward the end of 
last year and which were bolstered by increased 
demand and better rayon textile yarn prices in the 
1955 first quarter. On the other hand, while there is 
a likelihood that some further improvement in rayon 
textile yarn consumption may be seen, shifts in 
consumer fabric preferences and greater competi- 
tion from natural and other synthetic fibers have 
deprived rayon as a textile material of the growth 
potentials ascribed to it a few years ago. Both 
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By J. C. CLIFFORD 


American Viscose Corp., and the Celanese 
Corp., ranking first and second in size respec. 
tively in the industry, have taken cognizance 
of this situation. 

In contrast, there appears to be an increas. 
ingly broader market for rayon staple, the 
largest producer of which is the American 
Viscose Corp. Celanese Corporation of Amer. 
ica, the second largest of the rayon companies, 
moving along somewhat similar lines, has 
achieved greater diversification, including 
among other products, its new fiber “Arnel”, 
introduced late in 1954 and given wide accept 
ance by the textile industry. The relative pos 
tion of these two largest companies in the industry 
is set forth as follows: 

American Viscose’s sales last year dropped to 
$217.2 million from $228.2 million in 1953, and ne 
earnings dipped from $12.3 million, or $2.74 a 
share for the latter year to $10.5 million, equal to 
$2.31 a share for 1954. Accounting for lower 1954 
volume and net was smaller shipments of rayon te 
tile yarns as well as reduced demand for rayon tire 
yarns, the latter reduction reflecting curtailed pas- 
senger car output by the automotive industry. I 
contrast, however, rayon staple shipments were 
above the previous year by about 35 per cent, but at 
lower prices, while the cellophane division operated 
all through the year at capacity to meet the growing 
demand for this material for use in food packaging, 
as wrapping for dry goods, and a steady widening 
list of variety merchandise. 

Last year was also a notable one for Viscose with 
the adoption of the Tufton Plan, named after Vis 
cose’s Tufton rayon, and setting up a quality code 
for rayon carpet manufacturers. A number of prot- 
inent carpet mills have already joined the plan and 
by the end of 1954, the annual rate of consumption 
of rayon staple used in rayon tufted rugs and carpe 
reached approximately 50 million pounds, compared 
with about 9 million pounds in the previous year. 

Rayon staple is also finding an increasing number 
of uses in other fields. The blanket industry has be 
come an important consumer and industrial appli 
vations are steadily expanding, as is also its high 
strength filament rayon that is being used increas 
ingly for reinforcing paper, corrugated paper, paper 
box board, rubber hose and in transmission belting. 
A new Viscose product, Filastic, now in limited 
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pilot plant production, is expected to develop a broad 
market among manufacturers of cushion inner soles, 
carpet backing, surgical bandages, rainwear, indus- 
trial belting, and other allied products. The Chem- 
strand Corp., jointly owned by Viscose and Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., is well on its way toward 
expanding nylon production from 50 million to 58 
million pounds annually. 

Good growth prospects, heightened by Viscose’s 
increasing diversification, warrant holding the com- 
mon stock as a long-range semi-investment. While 
coverage for the current $2 a share annual divi- 
dend is not impressive, it is likely that this rate 
will remain, nevertheless, especially since earnings 
for current year should provide wider dividend 
coverage. At recent market price of the common 
stock around 46 the yield is 4.3 per cent. 

Celanese Corp. of America, reflecting the unfavor- 
able conditions prevalent in the market for rayon 
textile yarns in 1953 and through the greater part 
of last year, experienced a drop in net sales from 
$165.9 million and net earnings of $10.7 million for 
1953, to 1954 net sales of $147.6 million and net 
income of $6.6 million. The decline is more graphi- 
cally illustrated by 1954 operating income of $9.3 
million which was 6.3 per cent of sales, contrasting 
with the previous year’s operating income of $19.9 
million, or 12.0 per cent of sales for that year, the 
net result so far as the common stock is concerned, 
being a decline from $1.01 a share earned for 1953, 
to 32 cents a share for last year. 

The upturn in demand for acetate yarns and 
fabrics in the 1955 first quarter indicates some 
improvement in this year’s sales volume for this 
utput and with increased prices, a wider profit 
margin. The picture is further brightened by the 
potentials of the company’s Arnel, the new fiber it 
brought out late in 1954 and which was given a 
broad reception by the textile industry. Meanwhile, 
Celanese has adopted its Fortisan process, primarily 
devised for fine yarns, to the production of heavy 
denier yarns to meet the increasing demand for 
high tenacity fibers in the manufacture of heavy 
power transmission belts, high pressure hose and 
ther industrial applications. According to present 
schedules, production of this new yarn to be known 
a Fortisan-36, will start later this year at the 
Rome, Ga., plant. 

The company’s chemical and plastics divisions 
are also expected to continue the gains registered 
in 1954. Last year, several new products were added 
to the chemical line, and despite severe competition 
and lower prices, chemical products showed gains 
in both unit and dollar sales volume. Among other 
products, the plastic division is now producing poly- 
ethylene film and sheets and has recently increased 
facilities to provide for the expanding market for 
these materials. Prospects are further enhanced by 
the high operating rate of foreign affiliates. 

Improved near-term outlook and longer-range 
growth potentials particularly in industrial fibers, 
4s well as chemicals and plastics warrant retention 
of Celanese common stock. The top-heavy capital 
structure, however, may act as a drag on earnings 
available for common dividends for which reason 
there does not appear to be any basis for anticipat- 
ing an early increase in dividend payments on this 
issue. 
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(2) FOOD STORE CHAINS 

Several factors continue to exert their influence 
on the leading food store chains, promising in- 
creased sales volume and improved profit margins. 
The forces contributing to this favorable outlook 
include the high rate of national disposable income; 
a rising living standard; increasing population; 
modern food packaging that is attracting greater 
patronage to the modern supermarket, and the 
opening of such units in the constantly increasing 
number of suburban shopping centers as well as in 
the metropolitan areas. Two of the outstanding com- 
panies in the food chain group are Safeway Stores, 
Inc., and First National Stores, Inc., both of which 
have good growth records. 

Safeway Stores is the second largest food chain, 
operating 1,859 retail stores throughout the United 
States and various Canadian provinces. Its total 
sales volume for 1954 amounted to $1,813 million, 
a new record high, surpassing 1953 by $61.6 million, 
and continuing a trend which has carried dollar 
sales steadily upward from 1945 volume of $664.7 
million. Consolidated net earnings in 1954 for the 
common stock were equal to $3.52 a share, based on 
average number of shares outstanding during the 
year, compared with 1953 net earnings of $4.31 a 
share on approximately 500,000 less shares out- 
standing. The increase in common stock reflects 
conversion of Safeway’s 414% convertible preferred 
into common and to the shorter period of operation 
last year which covered 52 weeks as compared with 
53 weeks in 1953. Profit margins of its stores oper- 
ating in several mid-western states were impaired 
by trading stamp competition which the company 
met head-on with effective results, particularly in 
Colorado and Texas, which it is hopeful will lead 
to a discontinuance of this type of uneconomical 
selling in the balance of the area. 

The steady growth of Safeway Stores in the past 
decade reflects the continuing program of closing 
its older retail units, replacing them with stores of 
the most modern type and adding to their number 
by constructing new units that represent the ulti- 
mate in supermarkets. Among other facilities are 
bread, cake, cracker and cookie bakeries, fluid milk 
plants, ice cream plants, jam and jelly plants, and 
coffee roasting plants, together with various ware- 
houses, all being located to service quickly and eco- 
nomically its retail stores in this country and 
Canada. To further increase distributing efficiency 
and improve profit margins, Safeway is construct- 
ing vast food distribution centers and other facili- 
ties under a program to be spread over several 
years. 

The common stock which has paid dividends in 
each of the last 30 years, is worth holding for its 
long-range growth prospects. Currently, the shares 
are selling around 4314, and yield 5.5% from the 
present $2.40 annual dividend. 

First National Stores, in comparison to Safeway, 
has been showing slower growth in expanding its 
sales, but nevertheless, volume in the past decade 
has climbed almost steadily from $170.2 million in 
1945 to $442.1 million for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1954. Net earnings over the same period, 
after adjusting to the July, 1951, 2-for-1 stock split, 
have increased from $1.40 a share of capital stock 
to a record high, estimated at close to $5 a share. 

The greatest percentage of First National’s sales 
gain has been recorded in the post war years, reflect- 





























































ing its program through which it has closed older 
retail stores, substituting in place of many of these 
units, more efficient and modern self-service super- 
markets, the majority serving populous New Eng- 
land communities. Augmenting First National’s 
profit margins is its processing and selling a num- 
ber of food products under its own brand, as well as 
its control of its own supply of dairy products and 
a warehouse system enabling it to serve its many 
retail stores by short truck hauls, all of which con- 
tribute to a profit margin that is higher than aver- 
age for the food chain group as a whole. 

The common or capital stock has no senior capital- 
ization ahead of it. Dividends, paid regularly for 
more than a quarter of a century, are currently on 
a 50-cent quarterly basis. The most recent distribu- 
tion, made in February last, being supplemented by 
40 cents extra, indicating an annual rate of $2.40 
a share. This issue ranks as a high-grade defensive 
stock which at current price around 55 returns a 
yield of 4.3% on the indicated yearly dividend. 


(3) DOMESTIC COPPER PRODUCERS 


Outlook for the copper producers indicates 1955 
earnings on a higher level than was recorded in the 
last two or three years. Since late in 1954, there has 
been a shortage of copper, due in part to labor stop- 
pages in this country last summer and to strikes 
early this year at the Rhodesian mines, and to ris- 
ing demand in this country and abroad where the 
red metal commanded a price about six cents over 
domestic market posting. This differential, however, 
has been wiped out by domestic producers first rais- 
ing their price from 30 to 33 cents and more 
recently, although somewhat reluctantly, to 36 cents 
at which the metal now prevails. A more plentiful 
world supply possibly during the second half-year 
could bring about some easing in quotations but net 
profits for most of the producers are likely to be at 
a post-war high, promising, in some cases, more 
liberal dividend payments. 

Phelps Dodge Corp., the second largest domestic 
copper producer—it produced more than 444 million 
pounds last year—and together with its fabricating 
plants, including principally rod, wire and cable 
mills, reported for 1954 sales of $277 million, the 
second highest on record. Net income, after deple- 
tion charges of $41.2 million, amounted to $4.07 a 
share, up from $3.83 a share for 1953. Phelps Dodge 
with its highly mechanized open pit operations and 
substantial silver-gold by-production has a relatively 
low production cost. This year, higher copper prices 
should find reflection in increased profit margin 
which should be further aided by greater produc- 
tion from the company’s new Lavender Pit mine 
that went into operation during 1954. 

At the end of that year, the company had accumu- 
lated net working capital of $114.7 million. This 
sum is exclusive of $27 million in investments, con- 
sisting of 100,000 shares of Amerada Petroleum 
Corp., capital stock and 307,595 shares of common 
stock of American Metal Co. Strong finances pro- 
vide good protection for the current $2.40 regular 
annual dividend, plus year-end extra of 60 cents, 
making a total of $3 a share which is apt to be 
increased as earnings rise. At its present price of 
57, up from a low this year of 48, Phelps Dodge, on 
the basis of $3 annual dividend, yields 5.2%. 

Copper Range Co., for some time has been deriv- 
ing the greater portion of income from copper and 
brass rolling mill operations. Last year combined 
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sales of copper and copper products of $21.3 million 
resulted in net income of $2.2 million. This was 
equal to $1.57 a share on 1,412,216 outstanding 
shares after giving effect to the March, 1955, 2-for. 
1 stock split. The new stock is currently selling 
around 43, indicating the long-range view that jg 
being taken of the company’s potential copper pro. 
duction from its wholly-owned subsidiary’s White 
Pine mine that is scheduled to be in operation befor 
the end of this year, and which has been developej 
through an RFC loan of which a little more than $6] 
million had been taken down at the end of last year, 

The White Pine ore body is currently estimate 
to consist of more than 309 million tons, averaging 
21.3 pounds of copper per ton, with more than about 
half of this tonnage averaging 24.3 pounds of copper 
per ton. It is believed further exploration will he 
successful in greatly increasing these reserves. Ac. 
cording to present plans, mill capacity will permit 
initial production of 72 million pounds of copper 
annually, but it is expected that this output wil 
shortly be increased to a minimum of 100 million 
pounds. 

Dividends on the capital stock will be limited until 
the RFC loan is largely paid off. 


(4) CALIFORNIA UTILITIES 


Utility stocks, over a period of years, have proved 
to be sound income issues. The growth of the utility 
companies, reflecting greater industrial activity, in 
creased population, the greater availability of nat- 
ural gas for industrial and residential uses and the 
development of electrical apparatus and appliances, 
has been outstandingly rapid in recent years. The 
outlook is for continued growth, especialy for the 
electric light and power industry, over the near-term 
and a consistent uptrend over the longer-range with 
new and improved generating equipment effecting 
operating economies. Sales and earnings gains ar 
apt to be at a more substantial rate among those 
companies serving areas steadily increasing as 4 
result of industrial development and its econcomi- 
tant, population increase. In this group are: 

Southern California Edison’s position in this re 
spect is somewhat outstanding. Operating both 
hydro and steam generating plants, it supplies elee- 
tricity in the rich central and southern portions of 
California which embrace oil fields, agricultural 
lands and diversified industry. As in each year since 
1945, it established several new records in 1954 
Gross revenues, for example of $155 million, were 
$13.5 million greater than in the previous year, and 
surpassed 1952 volume by almost $28 million. Net 
income for 1954 was $26.6 million as compared with 
the previous year’s net of $21.8 million, and equalled 
$2.95 a share on the increased amount of outstan¢ 
ing common stock, compared with $2.56 a share on 
the common stock outstanding at the end of 1953. 

To keep pace with territory growth, construction 
expenditures in the five years through 1954, totaled 
almost $69 million, and the 1955 construction budg- 
et calls for additional expenditures of more than 
$76 million. The current year will fully reflect 
rate increases granted the company last September. 
Dividends on the common stock, paid in every year 
since 1907 were increased in 1955 to 60 cents quar- 
terly, putting the stock on a $2.40 annual basis. At 
current price around 48, the yield from this in- 
creased dividend is 5.0%, which is somewhat above 
average for a high-grade utility. 

Pacific Gas & Electric supplies both electricity and 
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natural gas to the major portion of northern and 
central California, including San Francisco. A meas- 
yre of the growth of this territory is had in the 
expansion of electric revenues from $166.8 million 
in 1945, to a record high in 1954 of $265.4 million. 
Over the same period gas revenues have jumped 
from $69.2 million to $118.8 million. Net income for 
1954 of $63 million compared with $59.6 million for 
the previous year, although net per share of common 
stock was diluted by increasing the average number 
of shares outstanding from 14.1 million to 16.1 
million, a portion of the increase being used in 
connection with acquisition of control of Pacific 
Public Service Co., and its principal subsidiary. 
Consequently, 1954 earnings were equal to $2.89 a 
share, compared with $3.12 for 1953, but still pro- 
yided broad coverage for dividends at an annual 
rate of $2.20 a share. The issue is entitled to a high 
rating for income stability, yielding 4.7% at current 
price of 4734. 


(5) TIRE AND RUBBER 


With production of passenger cars by the auto- 
motive industry at a high rate which is expected to 
be maintained through the current quarter and pos- 
sibly into the following three months, tire manufac- 
turers should show good sales gain in 1955 over 
the comparatively poor preceding year. Adding to 
the brighter outlook is the expectation replacement 
demand will also be at a higher level which, with 
recent price increases for both passenger and truck 
tires, should materially help 1955 earnings. Al- 
though from the standpoint of tire sales, conserva- 
tively managed Lee Rubber & Tire, and General 
Tire & Rubber which is steadily diversifying into 
other lines, rank below the leaders in the tire field, 
the common stocks of both companies appear to have 
interesting possibilities. 

Lee Rubber & Tire, because of its product and 
market diversification, together with its good trade 


position has a better than average earnings record 
among the smaller rubber companies. Last year, 
despite a decline in buying for military, a disap- 
pointing replacement market, Lee’s most important 
outlet in which there was some price cutting, net 
earnings for the common stock for the fiscal year to 
Oct. 31, 1954, were equal to $1.66 a share, as com- 
pared with $2 for the previous year, and $2.22 in 
fiscal 1952. 

Earnings for the year ending with next October, 
it is estimated, should come close to matching the 
latter figure. A basis for this expectation is the out- 
look for a substantial improvement in replacement 
demands and better profit margins resulting from a 
general industry price boost of from 214% to 5% 
on tires and tubes put into effect last January, and 
the 5% increase which Lee made last November 
covering its various industrial rubber products. 
Following the stock-split, the new shares were put 
on $1.20 annual dividend basis which at current 
price of the shares around 2314, accords a yield of 
5.1%. 

General Tire & Rubber notwithstanding general 
1954 conditions, had record sales in that year of 
$216.9 million, surpassing 1953, the previous best 
year, by $11.6 million, a gain of 5 percent, without 
taking into consideration sales of its European and 
South American affiliates. Net profits for 1954, how- 
ever, were down from the previous year, amounting 
to $3.18 a share on the common stock as compared 
to $4.91 for 1953. The 1954 showing does not include 
$1.12 a share radio and television profits nor the 
equity in earnings of unconsolidated foreign sub- 
sidiaries and affiliates which would have brought 
net up to approximately $6.00 a share. 

Moreover, last year’s sales figures include only 7 
months’ results from the new plastic divisions ac- 
quired last April, making General] the largest manu- 
facturer of plastic film and sheeting. Continuing 
its program of diversification, the company inaugu- 
rated last October (Please turn to page 130) 
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_— —— 
Comparative Data on 12 Companies in 6 Industries 
1951 1952 —1953— — ——1954—— — 
Earnings Div. Earnings Div. Earnings Div. Earnings Div. Recent Div. Price Range 
Per Share PerShare PerShare Per Share Per Share PerShare PerShare PerShare Price Yieldt 1954-55 

COPPERS: 

Copper Range Co. $ 74 $ 40 $1.42 40 $234 $ 40 $157 $ 40 43 9% 48 -22% 

Phelps Dodge 4.48 3.00 3.68 3.00 4.02 2.60 4.19 300 55 5.4 57%-30% 
FOOD CHAINS: 

First National Stores 3.40 1.87% 4.12 2.00 4.17 2.00 5.00! 2.25 54 4.1 62\4-49% 

Safeway Stores 2.26 2.40 2.00 2.40 4.07 2.40 3.52 240 44 54 494-38 
RAILROADS: 

Chesapeake & Ohio 4.80 2.25 5.66 3.00 6.05 3.00 5.01 3.00 46 65 49%-33\% 

Norfolk & Western 5.31 3.50 5.05 3.50 4.83 3.50 4.52 3.50 52 67 54%4-39% 
RUBBERS: 

General Tire & Rubber 5.59 1.75 4.82 2.00 4.91 2.00 3.18 2.00 51 3.9 58%4-29% 

Lee Rubber & Tire 2.87 1.66 2.22 1.162 2.00 1.33° 1.66 133° 23 57 25 -16% 
TEXTILES: 

American Viscose 5.37 2.50 4.88 2.50 2.74 2.00 2.25! 2.00 45 44 47\4-30% 

Celanese Corp. of America 3.56 3.00 77 2.25 1.01 1.25 -32 6242 22 2.8 2658-16 
UTILITIES: 

Pacific Gas & Electric 2.04 2.00 2.30 2.00 2.82 2.05 2.88 2.20 46 47 4834-39 

Southern California Edison 2.98 2.00 3.33 2.00 2.68 2.00 3.06 2.00 48 4.1 49%-37"% 

t—Based on 1954 dividend. 1_Estimated. 2—Plus stock. 
a a 
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OIL INDUSTRY FIGHTING 
TO HOLD GAINS 


By FRANK L. WALTERS 


be = petroleum industry discovered again in 

1954 that it must still contend with weather and gen- 

eral business conditions as important short term 

sales and profit determinants even though long term 
prospects promise strong growth trends. 

During the first nine months of last year, sales 


fell short of the anticipated mark, inventories 
climbed to unhealthy levels and price competition 
cut into earnings. Self-control in production and 
refining helped cure some of the excesses and during 
the final quarter of the year, business picked up in 
line with overall business improvement and prices 
again firmed creating again an aura of optimism for 
the industry’s future. 


The healthy conditions carried over into early 
1955 with every indication that the betterment will 
certainly continue through the first half and prob- 
ably through to the end of the year. Diversification 
of the major oil companies into petrochemicals has 
helped smooth conditions moderately but the rela- 
tive importance of these allied lines is still light. 
In a sense, chemicals add a small but growing meas- 
ure of earnings to the principal source of income. 

While the outlook for the industry at the start of 
this year is rather optimistic, the industry must 
conduct its operations under the influence of excess 
productive and refining capacities required by the 
Government as a “defense reserve.” Leading oil 
economists see a rise of from 8 to 5.5 per cent in 
petroleum product consumption this year over 1954 
but intense competition, fostered by the ample facili- 
ties, is also expected to prevail during the period. 

The oil companies, along with the rest of the 
nation, were adversely affected by economic condi- 
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tions last year which extended through most of the 
period. Even at the start of 1954, the industry was 
beset by excessive inventories, especially gasoline. 
A warm spell reduced materially the demand for 
heating fuels, too. 

The problem was compounded by overoptimistic 
forecasts of petroleum product demand early in the 
year which encouraged high levels of refining activ- 
ity even while consumption was slipping, resulting 
in further increases in unsold stocks. Eventually 
recognizing their situation, many refiners reduced 
production drastically, and inventories came down 
to levels which approached requirements of the rate 
of consumption. 

Principally because of a very strong final quarter, 
U. S. domestic demand rose 1.9 per cent last year 
above that for the preceding year. Taking into 
account smaller exports, overall shipments by U. § 
producers were 1.3 per cent higher than 1953. These 
were the smallest year-to-year increases experienced 
by the industry since 1949. 

Although consumption was higher than the yeat 
before, production of crude was cut back and re 
finery runs were held down, so stocks of crude 
products declined at a rate of about 29,000 barrels 
a day during the year compared with an average 
increase of 148,000 barrels daily in 1953. 

Gasoline stocks which were 20 million barrels 
higher than a year earlier on April 1, 1954, ended 
the year 2.5 million barrels below the end of 1958 
level. This represented a decline to a 47-day supply 
from a 50-day supply. Gasoline consumption has 
been adversely affected by the shift of military de 
mand to jet fuels while civilian demand for auto 
purposes continued to show substantial gains. 
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Comparative Earnings and Dividend Records of Leading Oil Companies 














Amerada: Has substantial reserves of crude; excellent record of finding new 
good growth prospects but the price already discounts higher 
earnings and dividends. (A) 


Atlantic Refining: Should benefit from improved market situation; company 
is spending heavily to improve crude position which has been weak for a 
major company. (B) 


| Cities Service: Has very strong financial position as result of saie of proper 


ties in compliance with the Public Utility Holding Co. Act; dividend and 
generous yield are well protected despite sharp reduction in 1954 earnings 
(B) 


Continental Oil: Has stepped up pace of drilling activity; operations are 
well integrated; good management and good growth possibilities. 


Creole Petroleum: Recent oil output, revenues and earnings at new record 
levels. Standard Oil of New Jersey controls over 95% of stock which will 
be split 3 for 1. Attractive on yield basis. (B) 


Deep Rock: Has substantial assets per share of outstanding stock; 
date for merger or sale on favorable terms. (B) 


is candi- 


Gulf Oil: Leading international integrated company; foreign expansion will 
be cided by part ownership of Iran cperation though activities in neigh- 
boring countries will suffer for a period. (A) 

Houston Oil: Smal! crude producer with stake in timber and paper; recur- 
rent rumors mention spin-off possibility of stock in paper mill offiliates. (C) 


Humble Oil: Largest domestic crude producer; controlled by Jersey Standard; 
should benefit from improvement in Texas allowables. (A) 


Imperial Oil, Ltd.: Largest integrated Canadian company; should show good 
gains from discoveries of oil and gas in Canada; sells high in relation 
to earnings and dividends. (A) 


Lion Oil: Operations about evenly divided between oil and petrochemicals; 
has completed extensive expansion of manufacturing facilities. (B) 


Ohio Oil: Increased crude oil production and anticipated larger sales volume 
should bring 1955 earnings above 1953 results despite intense competi- 
tion. (B) 


Phillips Petroleum: Broadly diversified into chemicals and oils; natural 
gas income will probably show good gains especially if regulatory situa- 
tion is clarified. (A) 


Plymouth Oil: Partially integrated smaller company; refinery capacity 
exceeds crude supply; good yield on well protected dividend. (C) 


Pure Oil: Good growth possibilities; has large natural gas reserves with 
higher sales and earnings indicated. (B) 








RATING: (A)Sound commitment for long-term appreciation. 


(B)—Moderately attractive but more speculative than (A). 
*—New purchases should be correlated with market advices of A. T. Miller appearing in each issue. 


Earnings Per Share—————— - Dividends Per Share - Recent Div Price Range 
1952 1953 1954 1952 1953 1954 Price Yield 1954 to Date 
Amerada Petroleum $ 5.04 $ 5.85 $ 5.25! $ 3.00 $ 3.00 $ 3.00 209 1.4% 2302-166 
Atlantic Refining 4.37 5.41 4.47 2.00 2.00 2.00 37 5.4 40\4- 27% 
Cities Service 5.07 5.22 4.41 2.00 2.00 2.00 50 4.0 527%e- 31% 
Continental Oil 3.91 4.20 4.28 2.50 2.60 2.60 80 3.2 81%4- 52 
| Creole Petroleum 8.54 8.85 9.27 7.00 7.00 7.50 136 5.5 151 - 73% 
I dircpcsinnuaonressvonisnesieenbioan 2.01 3.26 5.88 2.00 2.00 .50- 65 66'2- 35% 
| Gulf Oil 6.01 7.13 7.16 2.002 2.002 2.002 71 2.8 72\4- 457% 
| Houston Oil 4.81 5.05 4.83 2.25- 2.25 2.25 112 2.0 114%4- 6434 
Humble Oil 4.05 4.58 4.08 2.25 2.28 2.28 90 2.5 99'2- 57 
Imperial Oil Ltd. 1.38 1.61 1.66 75 .80 90 37 2.4 4158- 2858 
lion Oil 3.30 3.46 3.58 2.00 2.00 2.00 46 43 4978- 30% 
Ohio Oil 6.00 6.63 5.82 3.00 3.25 3.00 71 4.2 76%- 54% 
Phillips Petroleum 5.17 5.25 5.20 2.40 2.60 2.60 79 3.2 79 ~- 53% 
Plymouth Oil 3.97 3.32 2.78 1.60- 1.60- 1.60- 34 47 35%s- 24 
Pure Oil 6.17 6.12 7.09 2.50 2.50 3.00 80 3.7 81%%- 47 
Richfield Oil 6.41 7.13 6.50! 3.50 3.50 3.50 71 49 77\*- 482 
Seaboard Oil 1.84 1.78 1.80! 66 .83 .90 50 1.8 53\4- 28% 
Shell Oil 3.88 4.20 4.41 1.50 1.50° 1.8712 62 3.0 66'2- 38% 
Skelly Oil 4.88 5.44 5.13 1.62° 1.6212 1.70 52 3.2 56 - 35'2 
Socony-Vacuum Oil 4.89 5.35 5.25 2.00 2.25 2.25 53 4.2 56%*- 35% 
Standard Oil of Calif. 6.07 6.61 7.04 3.00 3.00 3.00- 79 3.7 8134- 5234 
Standard Oil of Indiana 3.91 4.06 3.61 1.254 1.254 1.25% 45 2.7 49\2- 34% 
Standard Oil of N. J. 8.58 9.13 9.251 4.25 4.50 4.55 114 4.0 1197%%- 7134 
Standard Oil of Ohio 4.20 5.08 4.41 2.40 2.40 2.40 45 5.3 472- 32' 
Sun Oil 4.45 4.68 4.17 80° .80- 1.00- 73 1.3 75'2- 55% 
Texas Company 6.59 7.01 8.24 3.00 3.40 3.75 92 4.0 95\2- 5712 
Texas Gulf Producing 2.62 3.47 4.29 1.40 1.55- 1.55 90 17 100'2- 39 
Texas Pacific Coal & Oil 3.86 4.29 4.43 1.65 1.65 1.65 56 2.9 58%2- 35 
Tide Water Associated Oil 2.43 2.89 3.13 1.15 1.15 .25- 27 29 - 18% 
Union Oil 4.61 6.41 5.26 2.00 2.00- 2.20 57 3.8 59'4- 3842 
'_Estimated. 2—Plus stock. '—Plus 1/60 share of $.O.N. J —Plus 1/50 share of $.O. N. J 


Richfield Oil: West Coast company 
Service and Sinclair; capital expenditures tapering 
dividend. (B 


Seaboard Oil: One-third owned by Texas Co.; has important stake in 
Pembina field in Canada. Yield is low but reserves are high. (A 


owned about one-third each by Cities 
could lead to higher 


Shell Oil: Large integrated producer; yield is not high; conservative divi 
dend payments. Chemical sales, about 14 per cent of total, are growing 
rapidly. (A 

Skelly Oil: Compony continves to advance integration plans; sells crude 


oil on balance. (B 


Socony-Vacuum: International holdings are extensive; about 55 per cent of 


net is from U. 


Standard Oil California: Has substantial reserve position; Eastern Hemi- 
sphere profit gains pulled 1954 net up 12 per cent despite decline in this 
country; petrochemicals are important. (A 


Standard Oil Indiana: Large domestic integrated company; about three 
fourths of reserves in Texas; has large interest in Canada’s Pembina field 
capital expenditures declining. (A 


Standard Oil N. J.: World’s largest oil company 
seen; stock split candidate. 


continued earnings gains 


Standard Oil Ohio: Pressing integration program; now supplies 25 per cent 
of own crude needs compared to none two years ago; will complete first 
petrochemical plant this year. (B 


Sun Oil Co.: Good growth situation; dividend payments small supplemented 
in past by stock dividends. (A 


Texas Co.: One of world’s largest companies; reserve position has been 
growing larger despite enormous sales; candidate for earnings gain and 
higher dividend. 

Texas Gulf Producing: Continues to improve reserve position; spending 
large sums on drilling; may prove worthwhile holding. (B 

Texas Pacific Coal & Oil: Small crude producer with relatively large 


reserves; often mentioned as merger candidate but nothing has materialized 
strong cash position. (B) 


Tide Water Associated: Undergoing reorganization of plant expansion of 
reserves; heavy capital expenditures ahead; attractive for capital gain. (C) 


Union Oil of California: Second largest integrated company on West Coast 
has stake in growth of area. (B) 


(C)—Unattractive. 
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Product prices reached their low- eeeEEEEEeEeEeEeEEOE—EEEEE———_———_——__———_—————————SE = 
est point in mid-summer 1954 and 


in many areas across the country, 
the profit margin on refining and 


Comparative Statistics Comparing 








marketing operations practically Figures are in miltion dofars Atlantic Cities Continental Creole Gulf 
disappeared. Price wars became except where otherwise stated. Refining Service oil Petroleum Oil 
rather familiar in many localities. re om _ —— 
The recovery toward the end of CAPITALIZATION: ; 
last year brought some improve- Long Term Debt (Stated Value) $82.7 $396.0" $108.1 $182.5 
ment in prices and there has been Preferred Stock (Stated Value) $35.2 
some further gain this year. No. of Com. Shares Outstg. (000) 8,962 9,912 9,746 25,865 25,533 
Company profits received sub- TOTAL CAPITALIZATION $207.5 $435.7 $156.8 $129.3 $820.8 
stantial stimulation from changes 'NCOME ACCOUNT: 
in product mix during the vear For Fiscal Year ended 12/31/54 12/31/54 12/31/54 12/31/54 12/31/% 
and from more favorable market- et Seles $596.1 $813.1 $500.1 $711.9 $1,705.3 
ing methods. The industry brought DePletion, Amortization, etc. oar.5" $1.9 
a major expansion of refining fa- Bepredation, Retirements, etc. $39.2! $29.8 $20.3 $61.9! $143.5! 
cilities to a close early last year 'mtangibles, Devel. Costs, Losses " 
and turned its attention to modern- °" *¢%s¢s, Drilling Costs, ete. os een." 
ization of plant. As a result, sub- Total Income Taxes $3.9 $11.9 $8.7 $100.2 $105.9 
stantially greater proportion of ‘terest Charges $2.9 $13.6 $2.0 $6.0 
available crude was converted into S#!ance for Common $40.0 $43.7 1S 696 8691088 
gasoline and other more valuable OPereting Margin 8.19% TAN 94% ponpahed 16.3% 
light distillates and a smaller load Ne* Profit Margin 6.9% 5.3% 63% =: 33.0% 10.6% 
of unwanted residual fuel was left. Percent Earned on Invest. Capital 11.9% 8.4% 13.4% 32.4% 13.4% 
This meant higher sales dollar Earned Per Common Share* $4.47 $4.41 $4.28 $9.27 $7.16 
realization per barrel refined last BALANCE SHEET: Fiscal Year ended 12/31/54 12/31/54 12/31/54 12/31/54 12/31/%4 
year despite lower prices that Cash and Marketable Securities $31.8 $214.8 $70.3 $3.7 $379.4 
prevailed. Inventories, Net $60.9 $116.0 $50.4 $56.3 $124.8 
B. Brewster Jennings, president Receivables, Net $53.3 $74.4 $53.0 $320.9 $149.5 
of the Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Current Assets $146.2 $411.6 $173.8 $381.1 $744.0 
pointed out the importance of these Current Liabilities $52.8 $96.4 $59.6 $164.4 $352.4 
refinery changes by revealing that Working Capital $93.3 $315.2 $114.2 $216.7 $391.6 
his company’s domestic refineries Fixed Assets, Net $407.8 $602.7 $269.2 $573.8 $1,069.2 
have reduced their production of Total Assets $611.6 $1,053.5 $480.1 $971.3 $1,969.0 
residual from 26 per cent of crude Cash Assets Per Share $3.55 $21.67 $7.20 $.14 $14.86 
runs in 1946 to 14 per cent in 1953. Current Ratio (C.A. to C.L.) 2.7 4.2 2.9 2.3 2.1 
With the 12 per cent difference Inventories as Percent of Sales 10.2% 14.2% 10.0% 7.9% 7.3% 
converted largely into gasoline and Inventories as % of Current Assets 41.6% 28.1% 29.0% 20.5% 16.7% 
Tota! Surplus $306.8 $475.4 $261.3 $609.7 $725.9 


middle distillates, the company’s 
1953 earnings before taxes were 
about $30 million more than they 
would have been had the yields 





*—Data on dividend, current price of stock and yields in supplementary table 
on preceding page. 








remained unchanged. The com- — 

pany plans to have its residual 

production down to about 7 per cent by 1958, he 
added. 

Many companies last year placed marketing em- 
phasis on avenues of sales which would bring in 
more dollars, too. This was accomplished by shifting 
sales to controlled retail outlets which meant that 
shipments were billed at tank wagon prices rather 
than on the basis of wholesale price levels. 

Though these devices have helped sustain and even 
improve earnings during periods of adverse condi- 
tions, the industry realizes that the supply and de- 
mand balance must be kept within reasonable limits 
or all profit can be lost. Crude oil supply is watched 
closely in this country by State regulatory commis- 
sions, especially in Texas and Oklahoma, and produc- 
tion is keyed to needs. Foreign oil imports have been 
voluntarily curbed when supply became too heavy. 

Even now there is growing concern lest crude 
stock again become burdensome. The Texas Railroad 
Commission, which regulates the resources of that 
state, has ordered a 17-day production schedule for 
April causing a slight reduction in daily output 
from the March rate. Of the 13 major company 
spokesmen who appeared before the agency, nine 
recommended an even greater cut to 16 days for 
April. 


These hearings often show a sharp cleavage in 
desire between producing companies engaged prin- 
cipally in domestic activities and those that conduct 
both domestic and international operations. The do 
mestic producers, of course, prefer curbs on imports 
and the highest possible domestic output consistent 
with demand requirements. International companies, 
with large scale crude reserves outside of this coun- 
try, believe that U. S. production should be tempered 
to permit foreign operations which are complimen- 
tary to a balanced supply-demand situation. 

In asking for the restrained Texas production 
during April, the importing companies, for example, 
noted their shipments into the U. S. averaged 1,193, 
335 barrels daily in February and were scheduled at 
1,124,405 barrels daily for March. The rate of in- 
ports would be cut further to 952,284 barrels in 
April reaching a goal of 917,353 barrels by July. 

Foreign sources of supply have been getting larger 
and larger. At the end of 1953, known reserves iD 
this country accounted for only 24 per cent of the 
121 billion barrels of reserves compared with 41 per 
cent of the 49 billion reserves known in 1945. The 
middle East is understood to contain about two 
thirds of the world total. 

Allied against high imports are domestic crude 
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$820.8 


12/31/54 
1,705.3 


$143.5! 


$105.9 
$6.0 
$182.8 
16.3% 
10.6% 
13.4% 
$7.16 
12/31/54 
$379.4 
$124.8 
$149.5 
$744.0 
$352.4 
$391.6 
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the Position of Leading Oil Companies 











Standard 














Secony- Standard 
Ohio Phillips Pure Shell Skelly Vacuum Oil of Oil of Sun Texas Union 
oil Petroleum oil oil oil oil California Indiana oil Company oil 
$265.3° $17.6 $137.1 $8.9 $185.8 $78.48 $401.0 $11.8° $214.9 $93.9 
$44.2 $9.3 $23.5 
6,563 14,653 4.068 27,480 5,746 34,982 30,106 32,467 9,661 27,439 6,658 
$98.7 $561.3 $102.6 $343.2 $152.5 $714.0 $454.8 $1,212.7 $343.5 $904.7 $283.7 
12/31/54 12/31/54 12/31/54 12/31/54 12/31/54 12/31/54 12/31/54 12/31/54 12/31/54 12/31/54 12/31/54 
$248.4 $794.5 $388.2 $1,312.0 $211.0 $1,608.7 $1,113.3 $1,660.3 $659.5 $1,574.3 $334.2 
$14.0 $82.7° $45.9 $19.8 
$18.71 $58.1 $23.8! $89.5! $25.8! $69.9 $118.7! $77.1 $40.3! $82.3 $33.6! 
$1.5 $31.3 $65.6- $29.6 $87.7- $15.8 
$8.7 $18.0 $3.8 $60.5 $6.6 $52.8 $50.8 $29.4 $9.7 $40.1 $6.6 
$9.8 $.8 $3.7 $.3 $5.5 $1.6 $11.3 $1.0 $6.7 $2.7 
$38.2 $76.2 $28.9 $121.1 $29.4 $183.8 $211.8 $117.1 $39.9 $226.1 $35.0 
18.6% 12.9% 8.6% 12.8% 16.7% 14.1% 13.3% 8.7% 7.4% 9.8% 12.9% 
15.3% 9.5% 8.0% 9.2% 13.9% 11.4% 19.0% 7.0% 6.1% 14.4% 10.7% 
12.9% 11.0% 9.4% 16.3% 11.6% 10.6% 15.2% 7.4% 9.6% 15.0% 9.8% 
$5.82 $5.20 $7.12 $4.41 $5.13 $5.25 $7.04 $3.61 $4.17 $8.24 $5.26 
12/31/54 12/31/54 12/31/54 12/31/54 12/31/54 12/31/54 12/31/54 12/31/54 12/31/54 12/31/54 12/31/54 
$42.6 $87.9 $31.4 $56.7 $28.7 $240.6 $177.8 $222.7 $31.9 $246.3 $33.5 
$30.7 $77.8 $50.7 $133.5 $16.5 $231.1 $128.0 $196.4 $49.0 $203.4 $33.2 
$25.6 $74.7 $34.0 $115.2 $18.3 $191.4 $132.1 $148.6 $40.5 $161.5 $62.1 
$99.1 $261.8 $132.0 $342.4 $72.4 $709.5 $474.1 $611.6 $144.5 $642.1 $128.9 
$30.5 $110.9 $42.9 $163.9 $28.0 $286.8 $191.9 $202.0 $63.4 $167.9 $48.5 
$68.6 $150.7 $89.1 $178.5 $44.4 $422.7 $282.2 $409.6 $81.1 $474.2 $80.4 
$208.3 $799.3 $267.1 $642.2 $216.6 $1,172.2 $1,137.8 $1,501.8 $342.2 $1,137.4 $358.2 ~ 
$324.9 $1,092.7 $410.7 $1,041.8 $291.8 $2,256.6 $1,677.8 $2,187.3 $494.8 $1,945.5 $511.2 
$6.49 $6.00 $7.71 $2.06 $5.00 $6.87 $4.25 $6.85 $3.30 $8.25 $5.03 
3.3 2.3 3.0 2.1 2.5 2.4 2.4 3.0 2.3 3.8 2.6 
12.3% 9.8% 13.6% 10.1% 7.8% 14.3% 11.5% 11.8% 7.4% 12.9% 9.9% 
31.0% 29.7% 38.4% 39.0% 22.8% 32.5% 27.0% 32.1% 33.9% 31.6% 25.8% 
6195.6 $397.1 $243.7 $534.6 $109.4 $1,196.9 $1,010.0 $762.4 $90.8 $812.5 $173.4 








1—Includes deprec., depletion, amort., and retirements, etc. 
*—Includes amort. of drilling & develop. costs, dry holes and 
lease cancellations, etc. 





‘—Includes subsidiary obligations. 








producers and several refiners who are not fully 
integrated with sources of supply. The crude pro- 
ducers complain that the flow of imports has so in- 
creased supply as to cause undue restrictions in the 
United States on allowable output while the refiners 
who buy some of their oil complain that they must 
step up purchases of crude from outsiders even 
though production facilities which they own are ade- 
quate to care for needs. 

Some relief from this problem may be forthcom- 
ing within a few years as the “tidelands” potential 
is realized. The coastal waters in the Gulf of Mexico 
and off California have been the subject of an expen- 
sive and extensive search for new crude reserves. It 
is believed that a vast pool of oil lies beneath the 
Gulf of Mexico that will provide tremendous addi- 
tions to domestic reserves. However, expenditure of 
hundreds of millions of dollars to date by the several 
interested companies must be only the start of the 
funds which will be needed to properly evaluate the 
area before production can start on a giant scale. 

Drilling, so far, is still in the relatively shallow 
waters near shore and results have been generally 
good. During January 1955, overall production from 
wells on the Louisiana shelf were producing at a rate 
of 51,500 barrels daily, it is understood. As activi- 
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ties are carried further from shore, the difficulties 
are compounded by having to drill under deeper 
water levels and at distances which make transpor- 
tation of the crude to shore more expensive. 

It is hoped that consumption of oil products will 
have grown enough to absorb the new supply when 
it starts to be marked in quantity. Settlement of the 
Iranian situation illustrates the possibilities of main- 
taining balanced supply and demand despite gains 
in supply. Production will be coming back steadily 
in Iran during the next several years until capacity 
output is reached in about three years. It is esti- 
mated that the level of production in Iran at full 
scale operations will be just about in line with world- 
wide gains in consumption needs during the same 
period of time. By holding output of oil in neigh- 
boring countries on an even keel the oil industry 
will be able to prevent excessive inventories, it is 
believed. 

The supply of oil in the United States is also being 
enlarged by recent developments in “secondary re- 
covery.” By water flooding, injection of hot gas and 
other methods, oil is forced to the surface from other- 
wise spent wells. Sinclair Oil Co. stresses the impor- 
tance of this type of oil production by pointing out 
that secondary recovery (Please turn to page 116) 














Can International Nickel 


Hold Earnings Pace? 


By F. A. WILLIAMSON 


Aitrough International Nickel Company of 


Canada is best known as the world’s greatest nickel 
producer, it ranks as one of the most diversified 
companies in the metallurgical industry. 

Nickel, of course, is its principal product. Last 
year, its deliveries of this metal amounted to more 
than 282 million pounds, or about 70 per cent of 
total free world supplies. Its output of copper last 
year was by no means picayune either. The com- 
pany’s deliveries of refined red metal totaled more 
than 253 million pounds which ranked it just behind 
the “big three” of the copper producers. 

In addition to these two metals, Nickel’s 1954 de- 
liveries included more than one million ounces of 
silver, 37,472 ounces of gold, and 263,277 ounces 
of platinum metals which include platinum, palla- 
dium, rhodium, ruthenium and irridium. The most 
important of this latter group is platinum once 
known as a jewelry metal but which is now being 
used in increasing quantity by modern industry. 
For instance, the present day high output of rayon 
fiber is made economically possible by the use of 
spinnerets made of precious metal alloys containing 
up to 90 per cent platinum. The use of platinum as 
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a catalyst has enabled the petro- 
leum industry to produce today’s 
high-octane gasoline while other 
important catalytic applications 
of this precious metal are in the 
manufacture of chemical and 
pharmaceutical products. Palla- 
dium, too, second only to platinum 
in commercial importance, is used 
extensively for electrical contacts 
in telephone equipment and auto- 
matic controls, and as a catalyst 
in the production of modern anti- 
biotics, vitamins and chemicals. 

These platinum metals of which 
Nickel is also a leading producer 
are by-products of nickel and cop- 
per refining, and in recent years 
their production has averaged 
close to 300,000 ounces with a 
market value in the neighborhood of $15 million 
annually. This, of course, is small business when 
placed against Nickel’s 1954 net sales of $352,273, 
825. This sales volume, incidentally, set a new high, 
surpassing the best previous year’s volume of $338.5 
million established in 1953, and representing an 
unbroken trend which has carried net sales up from 
$182.2 million for 1949. 

The importance of Nickel’s valuable by-product 
platinum metals output is their increasing use as 
new and broader applications are adopted by in- 
dustry and the greater yield to be obtained from 
the company’s ores as it increases its output of 
nickel and copper. Further expanding the growth 
potential is Nickel’s output of selenium, tellurium, 
sulphur as sulphur-dioxide bearing gas, and cobalt. 
With the completion of new refining facilities last 
August, at Port Colborne, Ontario, Nickel began 
the production of electrolytic cobalt, stepping up 
output through the balance of the year to meet in- 
dustrial demand. Currently, the largest single use 
of the metal is in cobalt-nickel-chromium-base al- 
loys required in the manufacture of high tempera- 
ture, high strength materials, especially those going 
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into the making of jet aircraft engines. It is also 
ysed in large quantities in combination with nickel, 
aluminum and iron in the manufacture of permanent 
magnets for rados, motors, generators and numer- 
ous other industrial applications requiring cobalt 
metal of exceptional purity. Cobalt has other uses. 
Substantial amounts go into high-speed cutting tools, 
as a drier in paints and varnishes and high-grade 
printing inks and as an important additive to cattle 
and sheep feed in regions where the soil is deficient 
in this element. 

Before the end of ths year, Nickel will have added 
another product to its long list. By then, it will have 
its $16 million pyrrhotite plant in operation, using 
a process developed by the company’s research staff, 
for the recovery of iron ore of a higher grade than 
any now produced in quantity in the entire North 
American continent. This plant, according to pres- 
ent plans, will be the first unit in an operation which 
ultimately will be producing iron ore as a by-product 








at the rate of one million tons per year, and which 
will command a premium price for direct use in 
open hearth and electric furnace steel production. 
Equally important is the fact that the new process 
for this production represents an outstanding ad- 
vance in nickel extraction metallurgy and a major 
step toward the maximum utilization of the com- 
pany’s ores, permitting greatly increased nickel pro- 
duction without expanding smelter capacity. 

This achievement is only one of many Nickel 
has accomplished through research. While its basic 
raw material is nickel-copper ore, continuous re- 
search effort to develop improved smelting and re- 
fining processes, greater efficiency in mining opera- 
tions, and new applications for its various metals, 
has played an important part in the company’s 
growth. 

Tangible results of these activities on the part 
of the Development and Research Division can be 
measured in part by the increasing use of nickel in 
nickel-plating where it is used to give a corrosion- 
resisting protective coating, and in alloys that re- 
sist corrosion. In the latter 
group are the stainless steels, 
probably the best known of the 
corrosion-resisting alloys. Out 
of the company’s research lab- 
oratories in this country, Can- 
ada and the United Kingdom, 
have also come other high 
nickel alloys such as the “Mo- 
nel,” “Inconel” and “Nimonic” 
groups which Nickel’s rolling 
mills here and abroad produce, 
along with other nickel-chro- 
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Comparative Balance Sheet Items 
December 31 
| 1945 1954 Change 
| ASSETS (000 omitted) | 
| Cash $ 25,501 $ 37,886 L$ 12,385 | 
| Marketable Securities 54,012 87,243 + 33,231 | 
| Receivables, Net 16,343 33,021 16,678 
Inventories 44,455 105,517 + 61,062 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS 140,311 263,667 + 123,356 
| Net Property 122,267 179,515 57,248 | 
Investments 14,311 5,224 9,087 
| Other Assets 16,844 8,387 8,457 
TOTAL ASSETS $293,733 $456,793 +-$163,060 
| LIABILITIES 
| Accounts Pay. & Accru.  $ 6,084 $21,051 +$ 14,967 
| Tax Reserve 12,037 31,127 19,090 | 
| TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES 18,121 52,178 34,057 | 
Reserves 26,390 36,694 10,304 | 
| 
Preferred Stock 27,628 27,628 | 
Common Stock 60,767 60,767 | 
Surplus 160,827 279,526 118,699 | 
TOTAL LIABILITIES $293,733 $456,793 +$163,060 
WORKING CAPITAL $122,190 $211,489 +$ 89,299 
CURRENT RATIO 77 5.0 2.7 
| A ——— a 








peak it was impossible to satisfy all civilian needs 
because of the necessity of giving preferential con- 
sideration to defense and U. S. Government stock- 
piling requirements. The latter includes a contract 
under which the company will deliver for stock- 
piling during the five years beginning with 1954 and 
running through 1958, a total of 100 million pounds 
of copper and 120 million pounds of nickel. 

In pursuing this policy of intensified researeh, 
Nickel is looking ahead to the time—some improve- 
ment may be seen this year—when civilian users 
will have a sufficient supply of nickel for established 
needs and the new uses for which the metal and its 
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mium, nickel-copper and nickel 
base alloys, in sheets, plates, 
bars and other forms. 
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Product research activities, 
in some instances receiving im- 
portant assistance from related 
work by Nickel’s customers, in 
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I 
recent years have been intensi- — 
fied, especially in those fields 
where future markets are most oS 
likely to be found. This is be- 
Ing done despite the fact that 
even though the company’s pro- 
duction of nickel in all forms 
last year was at an all-time 
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alloys appear admirably suited, Because of the ex- 
treme versatility and properties of the metal and 
the nickel alloys, particularly their magnetic, ther- 
mal expansion and electrical properties, all of which 
are imvaluable in the electronics industry, there 
appears to be a rapidly expanding market for these 
materials in the manufacture of an ever-increasing 
number of electronic devices. The fact that nickel 
changes in length when it is magnetized has brought 
about a growing industrial application of the prin- 
cipal of magnetostriction. This property of nickel 
is applied in high frequency industrial cutting tools, 
burglar alarms, sonic depth-finding equipment, sub- 
marine detection apparatus, and other equipment. 
The metal and its alloys also have broad employ- 
ment in the production of cores for special trans- 
formers, color television cathode tubes, as magne- 
trons in radar, and in electronic computers. While 
only comparatively small quantities of nickel and 
nickel allows are used in individual components of 
electronic devices, the importance of this market 
at the present time is indicated by the fact that 
Nickel was called upon to supply the electronics 
industry with approximately seven million pounds 





industries will create a demand for new and stil 
better materials to meet increasingly severe condi. 
tions of temperature and stress. At the same time 
research along these lines will further the stride 
the company has already made in providing nicke| 
and nickel alloys for use in the nuclear energy field, 
Since the beginning of the development of nuclear SA 
reactors, nickel has played an important part, par. am 
ticularly in the concentration and processing of Mx 
atomic fuels. Nickel and nickel alloys have also been 
required in pilot nuclear reactor plants for appli. 
cation of atomic energy for the generation of elee. 
tricity. Construction of full scale commercial plants, 
several of which are already planned, could open, 
further outlet for nickel, in addition to the expand. 
ing market that is foreseen in the jet aircraft in. 
dustry and in industry generally as a result of the 
anticipated adoption of the gas turbine for numeroy; 
industrial purposes. This favorable outlook is fur. 

ther enhanced by an increasing demand for rolled 

nickel, reflecting expansion in the chemical and 
process industries and the growing use of nickel 

alloys, particularly in stainless steels, in architec. < 
tural and decorative metal work. 
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of nickel in 1953. This quantity was undoubtedly Nickel, while devoting much time and effort to § been w 
short of 1954 electronics manufacturers’ needs and _ research on product development and building a fj dency t 
should increase with the anticipated further growth broader and more secure basis for extending uses § headlin 
of the electronics industry. of nickel, has been equally diligent in improving § conver: 
Development of the gas turbine and the jet air- mining practices and extending its ore reserves. At § strange 
craft engine have also opened new markets for the its Copper Cliff smelter, for instance, the recently § sorts fe 
company’s nickel alloys, particularly its “Nimonic,” developed oxygen flash smelting process for treating J ic deci: 
“Inconel,” and “Monel” groups, which are also used _ ll of its copper concentrates completed in 1954 its § in the i 
in aircraft construction. These are “super” mate- first full year of successful routine operation with § prograr 
rials which have the heretofore unknown combina- dual results. In the first place this new process by § expendi 
tions of strength, ductility and resistance to heat, which copper concentrates are melted by their con- Simil 
and in some instances high resistance to special bustion with low cost oxygen, results in a sav- § encoun! 
types of corrosion. Nickel’s ability to produce metal- ing by eliminating the need for a substantial ton § swept : 
lic materials capable of meeting these stringent nage of coal formerly purchased. The new proces § after a 
requirements again proved the value of its research not only has lowered costs, but gives the company § profess 
activities. Through studies of high temperature met- a production of high quality smelter gas which is § the wor 
als and allows, as well as improvements in produc-_ sold to be converted into 100% sulphuric acid and § This is 
tion techniques, it has developed high nickel alloys liquid sulphur dioxide. Mention has already been Prob 
having high temperature properties that were un- made of the new pyrrhotite plant which when in § study h 
attainable in any metallic material as recently as full operation will enable the company to boost § attentic 
15 years ago. Notwithstanding these achievements, nickel production by about 2 million pounds a month § determ: 
Nickel continues to look ahead, directing its research and at the same time enable it to produce high-grade § either « 
and development efforts, as they effect the applica- by-product iron ore at the rate of one million tons § the haz 
tion of nickel in gas turbines and jet engines, thus annually through treatment of 10 million tons of § pessimi 
anticipating the time when the jet aircraft and other underground ores which (Please turn to page 116) § in the 
matters 
— One 
Long Term Operating and Earnings Record — 
nee cenaien — is likel; 
Sales & Percent unduly 
Operating Operating Operating Income Net Net Net Div. Eamed on likely t 
Revenue Income Margin Taxes Income Profit Per Per Invested Price Range . 

——Millions})——_ ——(Millions—_-_ Margin Share Share Capital High Low 

1954 .. $352.2 $1068 303% $433 $652 185% $435 $2.90 17.7% 59%-34% 
1953 . 338.5 95.3 28.1 43.9 536 15.8 3.55 235 169 47%-34'2 The 
1952 314.2 100.5 31.9 43.5 588 18.7 3.90 260 17.9 48%-40% make-u 
1951 286.7 109.1 38.0 48.1 628 21.9 4.17 260 20.3 42%-31% particu 
1950 228.0 75.0 32.9 27.5 487 213 3.21 2.00 17.0 367%-25% above : 
1949 182.8 489 26.7 17.9 322 176 2.08 2.00 12.0 31-25% happen 
1948 197.0 57.9 29.4 20.1 39.1 19.8 2.55 2.00 146 34-24% bornly 
1947 166.3 49.8 29.9 17.3 33.5 20.1 2.16 200 128 36%-25% face of 
1946 133.1 386 29.0 10.2 296 223 1.90 160 11.4 427%-28% trouble 
1945 _ 148.0 36.5 247 12.4 25.0 168 1.58 160 10.0 392-2812 Made a 
10 Year Average 1945-1954 a $2346 $718 30.0% $284 $448 192% $2.94 $2.16 15.0%  59%-24% gd = 
—— —— ———— § they ot 
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Fas best laid plans of many an investor have can no longer afford to fool himself, will this investor 
ort to | been undone by his temperamental quirks. A ten- come to grips with reality. But, by that time it may 
ing a § dency to panic quickly, a hasty glance at a forbidding be too late. 

y uses & headline in the newspapers, a brief and ill-considered 



































-oving § conversation with a convincingly pessimistic Taking the Initiative 
es, At stranger in a broker’s office, a momentary out-of- 
cently § sorts feeling at the breakfast table and a catastroph- Investors cling to unsafe positions in stocks for 


sating ic decision may be in the making, likely to result other psychological reasons than those described 
54 its @ in the impulsive dismantling of a sound investment above. Some investors will stay with a declining 
. with @ program that it has taken years to build, after the stock for years not because they are happy with it, 
23s by @ expenditure of much care and thought. which, obviously cannot be, but because they cannot 
’ COM- Similarly disastrous investment results can be get themselves to take the initiative in disposing of 

sav- # encountered by the individual who happens to be - it. This arises from the fear that the disposal of an 
1 ton # swept away by an unwonted feeling of well-being unprofitable holding may result in making another 
rocess # after a particularly good period in his business or mistake on top of the original one. It is apparent 
npany # profession and who consequently feels that “he has that this is the exact psychological opposite of the 
ich is § the world by the tail” and that nothing can go wrong. investor with a strong ego and, it arises from a com- 


d and § This is a good time to “stop, look and listen.” plete lack of confidence in one’s ability to invest 
been Probably, it is as important for the investor to soundly. 
en in § study his own psychological make-up as it is to pay But, whether from over-confidence or lack of con- 


boost # attention to the different factors that enter into the fidence, the investor troubled by these psychological 
nonth § determination of security values. A tendency to flaws is not likely to do as well as the investor who 
grade § either emotional extreme described above can mean _ insists on satisfying his mind and not his emotions 
| tons § the hazarding of substantial penalties. Both extreme when it comes to investing his money in securities. 















































ns of § pessimism and extreme optimism can be damaging As serious as these flaws are, they do not create 

116) fin the final outcome in investment, as in other nearly as much damage to the investor as the com- 
matters. mon tendency to buy—or sell—on impulse. It is still 

— One of the most serious phases of the result of amazing to the author, who has had more than 
extreme emotional moods is that the investor is very thirty-five years (Please turn to page 118) 
likely to lose perspective. Under such conditions, he 

“a is A = stocks he should hold if he becomes 
| @ unduly fearful or, if he is unduly optimistic, he is ‘ 
nell | likely to buy stocks that had better been left alone. : rensanentane maemo wer Sengews Sanne | 
Low | —-—-———1954 
“7 The Investor's Ego Price Div. Yield 

34% | " are a 

34¥2 The most vulnerable part of many an investor’s ~aiatasony-odiagy ~ , oo _ | 

10% Make-up is his self-esteem. Most investors take a Sein Cente 87 385 44 

31% particular delight in “being right on the market” aiiay ‘Ciaetiel 4 100 2.1 

25% | § above and beyond the profits involved. But, if they Doqueme tight Co. 35 166 47 

5% happen to be wrong, investors of this type will stub- Grent Machen Gee. 40 210 52 

24% bornly stick to their unfavorable position, in the Nationa! Dairy Products 38 155 40 

15% face of mounting evidence that the stock is in Pittsburgh Plate Glass 68 2.25 3.3 

18 trouble, rather than admit to themselves that they Safeway Sees 44 2.40 54 

18 %2 Made a mistake. This is one of the hidden reasons Secon Vorem 53 225 42 

4% why certain investors will stubbornly carry stocks Standard Oil of Ohio 45 240 53 

= at a considerable loss despite every indication that Union Oil of California 57 220 39 

——= § they ought to sell. Only, and much later, when he = 
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Dividends 

There have been times when the 
market has for extended periods 
moved counter to the trends of 
business activity and corporate 
earnings. On an annual average 
basis, there has been more corre- 
lation between the market and 
dividends than with other factors, 
but interim divergence between 
market and dividend trends can 
be fairly wide. Thus, with total 
dividends fairly static, shifts in 
the confidence factor can raise or 
lower average yields substan- 
tially. Much of the 1942-1946 bull 
market was in an environment 
with over-all earnings and divi- 
dends largely frozen by the war- 
time excess profits tax. The most 
significant fundamental invest- 
ment fact now is that we are ina 
record-breaking dividend boom 
which promises to continue at 
least through this year. Without 
any further rise in confidence— 
that is in the valuation per dollar 
of dividends — increasing divi- 
dends could support some further 
market advance. 


if 


Yields on industrial stocks of 
the general calibre of those repre- 
sented in the Dow industrial aver- 
age now average about 4.25%. 
This is materially under the over- 
confidence extremes reached at 
most past bull-market peaks, the 
comparable yields having been 
around 3.25% at the 1929 market 
high, 4.25% (same as now) at the 
1937 high, and 3.50% at the 1946 
high. With a generally good gain 
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in total 1955 earnings likely, and 
with corporate finances generally 
comfortable, dividends might bet- 
ter 1954’s record estimated $9.9 
billion total by roughly 10%. The 
Dow industrial average at this 
writing stands around 410. At the 
current valuation of dividends, an 
increase of 10% in payments 
could put it to around 450. On a 
4% valuation level for 10% 
higher dividends, the average 
could go to around 474; on a 3.5% 
vield basis to around 540. Of 
course, the actual potential, now 
centering more in confidence than 
anything else, is conjectural. It is 
to be hoped that past extremes in 
confidence — followed by major 
bear markets—will not be dupli- 
cated. But the potency of the divi- 
dend boom should not be under- 
rated. Other things being equal— 
that is, given no war and no signi- 
ficant reversal of the present busi- 
ness trend—it could put the mar- 


ket somewhat above the best 1955 
levels so far seen. 
Utilities 

Dividends on commen stocks of 
electric utilities increased 10.9% 
in 1954 to a new peak of $713 mil- 
lion. The percentage gain was 
about double that of total corpo- 
rate dividends, the latter figure 
including payments on preferred 
stocks. Utility dividends have out- 
gained total dividends by a sub- 
stantial margin through most of 
the postwar period to date, and 
especially during the last five 
years or so. Their rise (common- 
stock payments) since 1948 has 
been over 75%. A further gain is 
assured this year, though it might 
be moderately less than 1954's 
10.9% ; and it is not likely to ex- 
ceed the gain in total corporate 
payments by anything like last 
year’s margin. Because it is a 
growth industry with high immv- 
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Columbia Broadcasting System 
General Amer. Transportation 
Armco Steel Corp. 

Central & South West Corp. 
United Aircraft 

Anchor Hocking Glass Corp. 
Diamond Match Co. 


International Salt 


Du Pont (E. I.) de Nemours 


Boeing Airplane Co. 








INCREASES SHOWN IN RECENT EARNINGS REPORTS 


1954 1953 

Year Dec. 31 $4.85 $3.80 
Year Dec. 31 5.05 3.38 
Year Dec. 31 7.86 6.50 
Year Dec. 31 2.00 1.72 
Year Dec. 31 7.65 6.22 

. Year Dec. 31 3.65 2.89 
. Year Dec. 31 4.37 3.30 
Year Dec. 31 8.61 4.65 
Year Dec. 31 7.33 4.94 

. Year Dec. 31 11.39 6.26 
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sity to general business recessions 
_complete immunity to the mild 
recessions Of 1948-1949 and 1953- 
1954—investors who have bought 
dectric utility stocks in the post- 
war years have been generally 
well rewarded, both in present 
return on their original invest- 
ment and in appreciation, with 
oth especially so on holdings ac- 
quired two or three or more years 
go. There cannot be anything 
spectacular about it on a medium- 
term holding period. It takes time 
for conservative growth-stock in- 
yestment to pay off. Some of the 
itility stocks on which present 
rates appear likely to be raised be- 
tween now and the end of 1955 








On a long-term basis, the rail- 
road industry’s dividends have 
lagged far behind those of both 
utilities and the aggregate of in- 
dustrial companies. They still 
have to top the peak total of $497 
million reached as far back as 
1930. But they have risen consid- 
erably in recent years. Despite 
sharply lower earnings in 1954, 
payments rose to $420 million, 
from 1953’s $412 million. Rail 
stocks trended upward, of course, 
last year, thus paying more heed 
to dividends than to earnings. 
Rail dividends in 1954 were about 
45% higher than in 1948, nearly 




















* . , 80% higher than in 1946 (the 
ire American Gas & Electric, Cen- first postwar year), and about 
tral & South West, Cleveland 993, higher than in the prewar 
Electric, Detroit Edison, Florida... 1939. A further gain. in line 

, ; : ~ year 1939. urther gain, in line 
Power & Light, Idaho Power, Illi- \yith improved earnings, of per- 

+ tong rg me _ haps 5% to 7% or so seems likely 

ag® Washi . — Water P #1€C- this year. Among rails which are 
nd Wiseo =e rl, n ater rower expected to pay more this year 

ee eee than last are Baltimore & Ohio, 
it 1955 New York Central, Pennsylvania, 
lax Exemption Southern Railway, Atchison, Sea- 
Under tax provisions too com- 2 —. Coast — Den- 
° . : rer 4 g ¢ Ss 
eke il tlicated for detailed explanation Ce tral tio Grande and Illinois 
10.9% flere, dividend payments of a fair ‘®" ral. 
3 mil. @umber of utilities are partially Gimmick 
1 was ax exempt, whether because they senemene 
corpo pire considered return of capital or, Industrial companies generally 
figure §in the case of some holding com- charge accelerated amortization— 
ferred panies because of available capi- fve-year eg agg nn uae of 
° ave > Taya r "ys ys er = 
‘e out- Htal losses on old stock holding. ~_ per poe ‘A cn aa : wo 
- ‘ates cessity issue -on- 
2 sub- Here are some 1954 payments and C#tCS OF necessity issued i 
t of We : ee : nection with the Korean-war and 
ost Of Bthe proportion thereof reported — a icfieuen teaihd 
» and Mac tay : , ; subsequent defense build-up — to 
» and Bas tax exempt: Pacific Power & - ee gee . 
t five BLicht paid 92.5 ray wage ete operating costs, thus saving pro- 
amon- 8 ae ee r ae _ “» portionately in taxes. The effect is 
2 has with about a third of it tax ex- to reduce stated earnings, but it 
ain is empt. Southwestern Public Serv- wil] be to boost earnings, other 
might §° paid $1.32, with nearly half things being equal, after the five- 
'g54’s | 2X exempt. Washington Water year writeoffs are complete. The 
fo ex. Brower paid $1.6214, with over accounting is different for rails. 
orate 80% of it tax free. Detroit Edi- They get the same tax savings, 
, Jast 900 paid $1.60, with a little under but the ICC does not permit them 
ig qa g’third of it tax free. United Corp. to charge accelerated amortiza- 
mmu. § Paid 27 cents, all tax exempt. tion to operating costs in their 
DECREASES SHOWN IN RECENT EARNINGS REPORTS 
53 1954 1953 
80 | Hewitt-Robins, Inc. . Year Dec. 31 $2.82 $4.29 
38 | Mack Trucks, Inc. Year Dec. 31 85 1.63 
50 | United Biscuit of Amer. . Year Dec. 31 1.45 3.96 
72 Ry A II I. dss scennompenrrneseneniaiei Year Dec. 31 2.88 4.61 
22 Firth Carpet Co. Year Dec. 31 -13 45 
89 American Locomotive Co. Year Dec. 31 1.83 3.40 
30 Celanese Corp. of Amer. . Year Dec. 31 -32 1.01 
65 Clevite Corp. . Year Dec. 31 1.33 1.77 
94 Link-Belt Co. .. Year Dec. 31 3.24 4.42 
2% Hecla Mining Co. Year Dec. 31 .36 58 
— — - 
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reports to it and to stockholders. 
Thus, present publicly reported 
per-share earnings are consider- 
ably too widely over-stated. When 
the five-year writeoffs are com- 
pleted, the effect will be to reduce 


reported earnings, other things 
being equal. As a result of accele- 
rated amortization, total income- 
tax deferment by railroads in 
1954 is estimated to have been 
close to $180 million. Total earn- 
ings were $615 million. 


lll Wind 

According to the old saying, it 
is an ill wind which blows nobody 
good. Bad for the foreign pro- 
ducers of cocoa, its price has fall- 
en sharply. But that is good for 
Hershey Chocolate. It should earn 
a good deal more this year than 
1954’s $2.75 a share, squeezed 
down from 1953’s $3.92 mainly by 
high cocoa costs. Dividends are on 
a $2 basis. They might get back 
to 1953’s $2.50. At 43, against 
high of 50 attained earlier this 
year, the stock should have poten- 
tials at least moderately better 
than for the industrial list. It is 
by no means on the bargain coun- 
ter, but neither is any other stock 
with even fair merit. Similar con- 
siderations apply to Archer-Dan- 
iels-Midland, whose various activ- 
ities include, in important degree, 
the processing of flaxseed and soy- 
beans, with both facing increased 
supply and lower prices. Earnings 
in the postwar years have ranged 
all the way from a record $9.59 
a share in 1947 to $2.34 in 1953 
(fiscal years ending June 30). 
They were $3.04 a share in the 
year ended last June 30 and 
should better that for the current 
year. Dividends are on a $2 basis. 
With finances strong, they might 
be raised. Payments were $2.80 in 
the three years 1951-1953. The 
stock, now around 40 against 
highs of 60 in 1952 and 1951, 
could be subject to some rise. 


First Quarter 

It has been our opinion for 
some time that it probably would 
be generally harder to make 
money effortlessly in the stock 
market in 1955 than it was in 
1954. With a fourth of the year 
now put behind, we see no reason 
to change that opinion. Given 
some extension of the bull market, 
with industrial and rail penetra- 
tion of the March highs, it could 
still be true. In short, everything 
suggests a flatter market chart, 
more irregularity, more selectiv- 

(Please turn to page 124) 
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WHAT’S AHEAD FOR BUSINESS? 
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| The situation in residential housing construction, a most im- though starts have 

portant factor in the current business boom, may command remained far above 

increasing attention in the months ahead. At present, the rate a year earlier. The 
of housing starts is at a near record high, and there are those annual rate in Jan- 

who are forecasting that to- vary was 1,424,- 

tal new starts this year will 000, in February 


f BUSINESS ACTIVITY exceed the all-time record 1,381,000, and pre- 
























with a $2° 
of 1,396,000 dwelling units liminary indications n recent 

PER ’ ’ 
awa wane in 1950, comparing with 1,- point to a drop to were abo’ 
ee 215,500 last year. near 1,300,000 for Reserve Sy) 






2io Within the past few March. the money 








weeks, however, it has been Interestingly wtrained { 
reported that numerous enough, new starts been able 
} ° . 
Two bankers and insurance ex- _ in the State of New of borrowi 














































oy ecutives— who are respon- York during Febru- %&%. Ho 
sible for putting up the bulk ary were 20 per- federal co 

of the mortgage money for cent smaller than the discou 

housing — are becoming in- last year, while Markets 

ae creasingly concerned over starts for the coun- ending Ag 
Aco the possibility that too many try as a whole in- in short-te 
houses are being built for creased by the proved be 

the market to absorb. A sur- same percentage. trend of tl 

plus of residences would In the past, it may be remembered, economic slowdowns off 34s of 19 

tend to result, of course, in various kinds often began in the East and moved slowly wes of 1972-15 

a break in prices of residen- ward. But, it is far from certain that similar implications conf suffering | 

tial properties. And, it is no be given to the New York decline. companies 

secret that mortgage money Building materials prices are extremely high, and lan available 

is becoming harder to find prices are high. Labor costs are in the stratosphere. All of thi ff outweighir 


and costs more than a while adds up to very high priced housing. In residential construc Caution hs 
back. tion booms of the past, rising costs eventually checked thf have to bx 

The Housing Act of 1954 rise in the “building cycle”. There was less private ownership $2.5 billic 
permitted the Veterans Ad- and more rental property, and it became unprofitable to build Prospects | 








ministration to approve 30 because rents lagged behind construction costs. wire on Ji 

year, no down payment It is contended by some economists that the building cyceff statutory | 

c= mortgages and provided the has been eliminated as a result of the new rental type off into effect 
194i spark for the very sharp home financing. Others maintain, however, that the cycle-§} Among 
rise in housing construction which can be plotted back to the American Revolution—still is better fee! 


last year. From a low sea- operative and that 1950 marked the peak of the current home ff by the rel 
sonally adjusted annual rate construction boom. The customary sharp decline, once the peo ff for moder: 
of 1,083,000 in May, new had been attained, has been checked—so it is maintained-§f ment of la 


privately owned new dwell- through extension of the period of mortgage payments which, ff tions in cc 
ing starts jumped to an an- _ in effect, is similar to a lowering of rents. Further extension pressure c 
c= nual rate of 1,473,000 in are considered unlikely for practical reasons. 
(939 December. Publicly owned New family formations, the spark plug of the postwar hous 








housing construction has de- ing boom, have declined from a high of 1,650,000 in 1949 8 TRape — 
clined to the point where it around 600,000 annually at present. The “undoubling” ff recent we: 
is no longer of much impor- families, an important factor in the demand for new housing Wednesdc 
tance in the overall calcu- in the earlier postwar years, is about completed. The numbe'll Several s 
lations. of children per family is rising, creating a demand for large judging « 

Since December, the sea- quarters. But, this does not appear sufficient, in view of tll Easter anc 
sonally adjusted annual rate very large number of dwelling units constructed since the endl to April 1 
has declined steadily al- of the war, to start a new upward phase of the building cycle expected. 
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HONEY & CREDIT — The trend towards higher interest rates, 
gpersistent feature of financial markets in recent months, was 
dil exerting its sway as March drew to a close. In the last half 
g the month, it was short term money that was feeling the 
sinch while longer-term obligations enjoyed a bit of a respite. 


| fockground of the current tightening of short-term funds is 
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the uptrend in consumer loans to buy autos, appliances and 
the like, a contra-seasonal increase in business borrowing 
fom the banks and a hands-off policy by the Federal Reserve 
foard. As a result, commercial paper rates were raised for 
he first time since January, the Treasury had to pay more 
for its 90-day loans and the member banks were operating 
with a $235 million deficiency of free reserves, the first time 
nrecent years that the banks’ debts to the Federal Reserve 
were above their excess reserves. Meanwhile, the Federal 
Reserve System, in firm conformance to its policy of letting 
the money market stand on its own feet, has scrupulously 
trained from easing the strain. Thus far, the banks have still 
been able to satisfy most demands for loans by the expedient 
a borrowing the funds from the Central Bank at a rock-bottom 
4%. However, if this practice becomes too extensive, the 
federal can always recapture control of the market by raising 
the discount rate. 

Markets for seasoned long-term issues in the two weeks 
ending April 1, were not generally affected by the tightness 
in short-term rates, although Treasury obligations, the oft- 
proved bell-wethers of market movements, reversed their up- 
trend of the first half of March, with the 40-year 3s and the 
34s of 1983-1978 each losing %4 point while the Victory 212s 
of 1972-1967 were %4s of a point lower. Treasuries have been 
swfering from liquidation by savings banks and insurance 
companies, induced by a desire to secure the higher yields 
available in other types of loans, a factor that seems to be 
wtweighing demand from pension funds and other sources. 
Caution has also been induced by signs that the Treasury will 
have to borrow more new money this Spring to pay off some 
$2.5 billion of savings notes falling due in May and June. 
Prospects are that the nation’s fiscal authority will come to the 
wire on June 30 with a debt only a whisker away from the 
statutory limit of $275.0 billion that automatically goes back 
into effect on July 1. 

Among high-grade corporate and tax-exempt bonds, a 
better feeling prevailed in the last half of March, encouraged 
by the relative hiatus of new issues. Although this has made 
for moderate price improvement in some sectors, recent defer- 
ment of large offerings may result in a bunching of new flota- 
tions in coming months with consequent danger of increased 
pressure on prices at that time. 


o—— - —_—— 


TRADE — Consumer buying has held to a moderate pace in 
recent weeks with the latest period, that of the week ending 
Wednesday, March 30, showing a 3% gain over a year ago. 
Several seasonal factors have to be taken into account in 
judging current retail trends, including this year’s earlier 
Easter and the shift in the Federal income tax payment date 
to April 15. On this basis, the gain in retail sales is less than 
expected. 
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Department store sales last month have been running far 
ahead of a year ago, on an unadjusted basis, with weekly 
gains running as high as 14%. However, after taking account 
of seasonal influences, one comes up with an index of 112, the 
same as in February and down from Janvary’s level of 118. 
In March 1954, this index was 105, a figure that proved to be 
last year’s low for this indicator. 


o 


INDUSTRY — Industrial output continued to climb in March 
and inventory re-stocking was one of the demand factors 
making for higher output. A larger number of manufacturers 
than at any time since 1950, reported adding to their stocks, 
according to the latest survey by the National Association of 
Purchasing Agents. Aside from current inducement to add to 
inventories provided by the high level of sales, some manu- 
facturers are bolstering stocks in a move to protect them- 
selves against the effects of possible labor strife. 

The MWS Business Activity Index reflected the continued 
rise in output, reaching 208.6 in the week ending March 26, 
compared with a 204.2 average for the month of February. 

(Please turn to the following page) 
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PRESENT POSITION AND OUTLOOK 






















































































| rise in this sector, advancing 50% over a 





| month came to $768 million, a 3% decline 





Latest Previous Pre- 
Wk.or Wk. or Year Pearl 
Date Month Month Ago Harbor* 
MILITARY EXPENDITURES—$b (e) Feb. 3.0 3.1 3.5 1.6 
Cumulative from mid-1940______.__ | Feb. 580.0 577.0 537.0 13.8 
W 
ii FEDERAL GROSS DEBT—$b Mar. 28 274.2 274.3 270.3 55.2 
I MONEY SUPPLY—$b 
ii Demand Deposits—94 Centers Mar. 23 56.3 57.9 53.3 26.1 
F Currency in Circulation — Mar. 30 29.7 29.7 29.7 10.7 
BANK DEBITS—(rb)** 
New York City—$b____-___. __ | Feb. 63.4 60.8 62.4 16.1 
344 Other Centers—$b__. Feb. 102.4 97.8 94.8 29.0 
PERSONAL INCOME—$b (cd2) Feb 292.4 291.4 2850 102 | gain of 0.3%. 
| Salaries and Wages- Feb. 200 199 195 99 
Proprietors’ Incomes Feb. 50 50 50 23 | 
} Interest and Dividends Feb. 25 25 25 10 
Transfer Payments —" Feb. 16 17 15 10 
(INCOME FROM AGRICULTURE) Feb. 16 16 17 3 
POPULATION—m (e) (cb) Feb. 164.2 163.9 161.3 133.8 

Non-Institutional, Age 14 & Over___| Feb. 116.9 116.9 115.8 101.8 
Civilian Labor Force__..._____.__| Feb, 63.3 63.5 63.7 55.6 
Armed Forces —__—_—_——| Feb. 3.2 3.2 3.4 1.6 

unemployed —_— | Feb. 3.4 3.3 3.7 3.8 
Employed_ , — —| Feb. 59.9 60.2 60.1 51.8 

In Agriculture ___________| Feb, 5.1 5.3 5.7 8.0 
Non-Farm_______________| Feb, 54.9 54.9 54.4 43.2 

Weekly Hours ______________| Feb, 40.9 40.8 41.0 42.0 
EMPLOYEES, Non-Farm—m (1b) Feb. 47.8 47.8 47.9 37.5 

Government seaiainadiadiasinemnciicinnictaanses —| Feb. 6.9 6.8 6.6 4.8 

Trade a Feb. 10.4 10.5 10.3 7.9 

Factory___ —_—_—______—_ | Feb. 12.7 12.6 12.9 11.7 
Weekly Hours_________| Feb. 40.5 40.2 39.6 40.4 
Hourly Wage (cents) Feb. 1.85 1.84 180 77.3 | 
Weekly Wage ($)__________| Feb. 7493 7397 71.28 21.33 | 

PRICES—Wholesale (Ib2) Mar. 15 110.0 110.1 110.5 66.9 

Retail (cd) Jan 207.3 207.6 209.5 116.2 

COST OF LIVING (ib2) Feb. 114.2 114.3 115.0 65.9 

Food. a? ee Feb. 110.8 110.6 112.6 64.9 

Clothing = ———— ___| Feb. 103.4 103.3 104.7 59.5 

Rent Feb. 129.7 129.5 127.9 89.7 

RETAIL TRADE—$b** 

Retail Store Sales (cd)___ Jan. 14.9 15.1 13.6 47 
Durable Goods__—=———eE—s Jan 5.1 5.3 4.4 1.1 
Non-Durable Goods___ Jan 9.7 9.8 9.2 3.6 

Dep‘t Store Sales (mrb) Jan 0.89 0.89 0.81 0.34 

Consumer Credit, End Mo. (rb) Jan 29.7 30.1 28.7 9.0 

MANUFACTURERS’ 

New Orders—$b (cd) Total** Feb. 25.7 24.8 22.0 14.6 
Durable Goods. Feb. 12.8 12.1 9.6 7.1 
Non-Durable Goods Feb. 12.9 12.7 12.4 7.5 

Shipments—$b (cd)—Totals** Feb. 25.2 24.9 23.6 8.3 
ein Gi aes, ** 12.4 12.3 11.3 41 
hp ey ere; 12.8 12.6 12.3 4.2 

BUSINESS INVENTORIES, End Mo.** 

Total—$b (cd) — Jan 77.3 77.3 80.7 28.6 
Manvufacturers’__—— Jan 43.6 43.7 46.4 16.4 
Wholesalers’ Jan 11.5 11.5 11.8 4.1 
Retailers’ Jan 22.2 22.1 22.5 8.1 

Dept. Store Stocks (mrb) Jan 2.4 2.5 2.4 1.1 

BUSINESS ACTIVITY—1—pc Mar. 26 208.6 208.0 187.6 141.8 

(M. W. S.)\—1—np Mar. 26 262.6 261.9 232.2 146.5 


(Continued from page 109) 
COMMODITIES — Sensitive spot commod- 
ity prices have been very steady in the 
two weeks ending April 1 and the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics’ Index of 22 such com- 
modities rose 1.2% to 89.6% of the 1947. 
1949 average. The livestock component of 
the index was strongest in the latest period, 
gaining 5.5%. Metals were up 2.0% and 
industrial products added 1.9%. Raw foods 
were sluggish although they managed a 


° ‘ 

NEW CONSTRUCTION activity in 
March was still maintaining the record- 
breaking pace of previous months with new 
building during the month amounting to 
$2,919 million, a normal seasonal gain 
from February levels, and 14% ahead 
of a year ago. Private residential building 
led the year-to-year improvement, running 
33% ahead of March, 1954. Non-residen- 
tial construction was up 19%, with new 
stores, restaurants and garages leading the | 





year earlier. Public utility construction was 
up 1%, farm building fell 8% and rail- 
road construction brought up the rear with 
a 13% decline. Public construction last 


from the corresponding 1954 period. Many 
types of public construction were lower 
although highway building was up 6% 
and sewers and water works advanced. 


* + 7 


The demand for NEW PASSENGER 
CARS, strong bow in the business revival, 
was higher than ever in March, with 
710,000 cars sold at retail, the biggest 
month in history, according to estimates 
by Ward’s Automotive Reports. The pre- 
vious record was in August, 1950, when 
683,995 cars were disposed of. Output is 
not taking a back seat either and the fac- 
tories assembled a record 790,200 cars 
last month. This brought production in the 
first quarter to 2,125,000 units, while 
retail sales for the same period were 
slightly under 1,800,000. With figures of 
this magnitude under their belt, manufac- 
turers are wondering what the future holds 
in store. Those who predict a let-down in 
consumer demand later this year, point to 
the fact that used car sales are lagging. If 
this development were to result in lower 
used car prices, dealers would have to cut 
their trade-in allowances with inevitable 
repercussions on demand for new cars. 
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New orders for MACHINE TOOLS were 
higher again in February and the National 
Machine Tool Builders Association estimates 
that orders received during the month 
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Date Month Month Ago Harbor* 
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rg ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION | cars on order at last year’s low. New orders 
wen | AWARDS—$m (en) | Mar. 31 336 545 330 94 in February were received for 2,690 cars, 
roll. | Cumulative from Jan. 1 | Mar. 31 4,367 4031 2,796 5,692 an improvement over a year ago when 
ith — | 2,057 new cars were ordered. 
‘ea | _ aa od | Industry observers are hopeful that new 
last | Paperboard, New Orders (st)t. Mar. 26 243 252 222 165 de US nn sr s o - ; 
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° | . . 
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Trend of Commodities 








Commodity futures followed divergent trends in the two 
weeks ending April 4. Grains were mostly lower, cotton 
declined slightly, metals were firm, coffee rallied strongly, 
while cocoa futures lost more than 2 cents. The Dow-Jones 
Commodity Futures Index, which derived support from the 
strength in coffee, was off only 0.21 points during the period, 
to close at 155.04. May wheat lost 1 cent in the two weeks 
through April 4 to close at 2111. There was not much response 
to such bullish developments as dust storms in large areas of 
the winter wheat belt and a Washington announcement that 
an additional 100 million bushels of wheat would go into 
stockpiling. This move may presage a higher support level 
for wheat next season, as the loan level depends in part on the 
size of the surplus. Wheat statistics reveal a picture of tempo- 
rarily increasing tightness, with the Government on March 1 
owning or supporting 1,090 million bushels of the bread grain, 





leaving only 122 million bushels of “free” wheat. Howeve, 
this supply will be augmented by March redemptions from 
the loan and some Government sales of wheat. By June, the 
early part of the new crop will be coming to market, to reliey 
any technical shortage. May corn was down 1% cents in the 
two weeks ending April 4 to close at 143%. The averag 
Government loan rate on the farm for 1955-crop corn ‘ 
approximately $1.58, equivalent to about $1.72 in Chicago, 
All corn futures are selling well below this level and ther 
is a good deal of conjecture that the support program will no 
be very effective because many farmers are planting in exces 
of allotments and are ineligible for the loan. Cotton future; 
declined slightly in the fortnight ending April 4. Consumption 
has not been coming up to previous estimates and the rapid 
expansion of foreign cotton production may effectively com. 
pete with our output, reducing overseas demand next season, 
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U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR INDEX OF 28 BASIC COMMODITIES 
Spot Market Prices — 1947-1949, equals 100 
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Tidewater Associated Oil Co.: The management is 
nw following a well planned program to improve 
the company’s earnings and values through long- 
range modernization and expansion. This includes 
weressive exploration, replacement of its obsolete 
astern refinery, enlargement of existing facilities, 
onstruction of new plants, orders for six new tank- 
as and addition of hundreds of new service sta- 
tions. Capital expenditures of $127 million have been 
budgeted for 1955 in support of the program. Sales 
declined 3% and net earnings fell last year, but net 
share increased to $3.13 from $2.89 in 1953 solely 
because 1,856,000 shares were retired on balance. 
Asharply restricted dividend policy may be followed 
for the next number of years until such time as the 
expansion program is completed and earnings are 
established on a higher level. 


Food Machinery & Chemical Corp.: In 1954 set a 
new post-war record for business volume despite 


Dec. a 

ane smaller defense billings and had profits after taxes 
54s § the highest in the companys’ history. Gross revenues 
= last year topped $233.4 million, compared with the 





previous peak of $229 million in 1953, Net income 
was $12.1 million equal to $3.80 a share on 3,034,031 








shares against $11.5 million or $3.66 a share on 
2,976,970 shares, earned in 1953. While highly com- 
petitive conditions exist, with a tendency to reduce 
prices to maintain volume, an improving demand for 
chemicals and a general rise in industrial activity 
favor continuance of the moderate nuptrend in 
profits. The company is acquiring one of the Govern- 
ment’s synthetic rubber plants and is also building 
a 60 ton-a-day ammonia plant. Food Machinery’s 
backlog of orders was $79 million at the end of 1954 
compared with 76.4 million a year previous. 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Co.: Reflecting world-wide 
development and large scale expansion during the 
past several years, the company is nearing the stage 
where earning power results are likely to reach a 
higher plane. Despite a recession in the industry last 
year, net income was steady, reporting $5.25 per 
share, only slightly off from the $5.35 a share the 
year before, with substantial improvement expected 
for 1955. In addition, the company has under way 
another major program for improvement and ex- 
pansion and expects to spend upwards of $275 mil- 
lion in the next 12 months, Socony-Vacuum has made 
considerable progress in the Middle East where it 

now has an interest equal to 6 



























































billion barrels of the 60 billion 

! — barrels of proved reserves in Iran, 

Important Dividend Changes Iraq, Saudi Arabia and the Qater 

a Peninsular. With this broad back- 

March 23 to April 5 . ° 

aieinianiieeiamiieie a ground of increased capital out- 

; INCREASED DIVIDENDS | STOCK DIVIDENDS (Including Stock-Splits) lays and higher operating results 

new iin continuing in a long-term upward 

Rate Period | Aluminum Co. of Amer. 100% trend, the stock is gradually mov- 

Diamond Match $ 66% Denver & Rio Grande West. 3 for! ing up into the high quality blue- 
Superior Steel 35 Qu. | Texas Gulf Producing 200 chip class. 

Consolidated Coppermines 25 i oo 
EXTRA DIVIDENDS 
| a ee —s;, o Pabco Products Inc.: Known 
merson Radio on. d . "= - 4 g 

= = ___| General Pub. Util. 0s primar ily as . “e ; — 

INITIAL BrviDenens ee tt era covering manufacturer, but also 

SERRE enh ooo ____ RESUMED DIVIDENDS selling a wide line of building ma- 

Reece am = I netieees ilies $ .20 terials, this company owns a 50% 

ggs Mfg. Co. (new) $ 35 | Braniff Airways 1s interest in a concern manufac- 

Aluminum Co. of Amer. (new) 25 eee eee - turi fibreboard cartons nd 

7 Caterpillar Tractor (new) 40 OMITTED DIVIDENDS Gring Bc | —_ . 

% lee Rubber & Tire 30 | dence shipping cases, During 1952 and 
- Textron Amer. Inc. 10 | Cudahy Packing 1953, extension of the floor cov- 
a (Please turn to page 134) 
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The Personal Service Department of THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
will answer by mail or telegram, a reasonable number of inquiries on 
any listed securities in which you may be interested or on the standing 
and reliability of your broker. This service in conjunction with your 
subscription should represent thousands of dollars in value to you. It is 
subject only to the following conditions: 

1. Give all necessary facts, but be brief. 

2. Confine your requests to three listed securities at reasonable intervals. 
3. No inquiry will be answered which does not enclose stamped, self- 


addressed envelope. 


4. No inquiry will be answered which is mailed in our postpaid reply 


envelope, 


5. Special rates upon request for those requiring additional service. 





General American Transportation 
Corporation 


“As a subscriber to your magazine 


I would be interested in receiving re- 
cent data on General American Trans- 
portation Corporation. What were the 
earnings and dividends in the last two 
years and what is the outlook for the 
company?” 

L. C., Lancaster, Pa. 

Net income of General Ameri- 
can Transportation Corporation 
for 1954 was $11,380,466. Based 
on the average of 2,253,553 shares 
outstanding during the year, earn- 
ings were $5.05 per common share. 
General American calculates its 
earnings on the basis of average 
outstanding shares during the 
year in view of the fact that on 
August 17, 1954, it acquired the 
Fuller Company of Catasaeuqua, 
Pennsylvania in exchange for 
186,200 shares of General Ameri- 
can stock. At the year-end, General 
American had 2,373,816 outstand- 
ing shares. 

The mainstays of the company’s 
operations, the Car Leasing and 
Tank Storage Terminals Divi- 
sions, continued to expand and 
prosper. During 1954, 245 DF 
cars were built and leased to rail- 
roads and 675 more will be built 
and delivered during 1955. 475 
Airslide Cars were built in 1954, 
and more than 200 cars are on 
order for delivery in 1955. In 
1955 additional storage tanks will 
be erected by the Terminal Divi- 
sion. 


114 


The year 1954 has been an im- 
portant period for the company: 
the Plastics Division, which is the 
largest producer of moulded parts 
in the country, added new equip- 
ment and new processes. The Ka- 
nigen process of chemical nickel 
plating, developed by the com- 
pany in 1953 made impressive 
forward strides and in 1955 a 
third plating plant will be built at 
Sharon, Pennsylvania for Kani- 
gen plating the interior of tank 
cars. The process was licensed in 
Great Britain and Continental 
Europe during 1954, and initial 
payments under licenses will ag- 
gregate $600,000 by the end of 
1955, excluding royalty payments 


on all nickel deposited by the 
licensees. 
Perhaps the most important 


step in the expansion of General 
American facilities during 1954, 
was the acquisition of the Fuller 
Company, an engineering and 
manufacturing concern specializ- 
ing in the pneumatic conveying 
systems, cement manufacturing 
equipment, cooling and heat recu- 
peration equipment and industrial 
compressors and vacuum pumps. 
The Airslide Conveyor, a Fuller 
patent, comprises the heart of 
General American’s Airslide car. 
Fuller operates two plants in 
Pennsylvania, and many of its op- 
erations tie in closely with Gen- 
eral American facilities. The spe- 
cial equipment and skills of the 





Fuller organization present an 
opportunity for future growth 
The operation, combined with 
General American, is now ena. 
bling the company to operate con. 
plete service, whereas Fuller for. 
merly sold only its own special 
equipment. The Fuller Company 
has a good earning record in ad. 
dition to its physical assets, and 
the combination of the two com. 
panies will aid in greatly expané- 
ing the research and development 
in old, new and possibly unex. 
plored fields. The result of that re. 
search and development is e.- 
pected to bring new products to b 
manufactured in the company’s 
existing facilities. The outlook 
over coming months appears good. 

Dividends including extras to 
talled $2.6214 a share in 1954 and 
6214 cents is the current quar- 
terly rate. 


Northern States Power Co. 


“I am interested in a utility compan 
that has shown stable earnings over 
the years and also now offers at least 
moderate growth prospects over the com- 
ing years. Would Northern States Power 
(Minn.) qualify as such an issue?” 

T.R., Milwaukee, Wis. 


NORTHERN STATES POW- 
ER (MINN.) serves electricity 
and gas to a population of about 
2 million in Wisconsin, Minnesota 
and the Dakotas. The principal 
operating properties are around 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. Operat- 
ing economies are expected to re 
sult from the construction of new 
generating plants. Gradua! 
growth will further enhance rev- 
enues. In spite of common stock 
dilution resulting from recent f- 
nancing, earnings are expected 
to hold fairly close to last year’s 
results. The 20c quarterly divi- 
dend is considered secure. Dov- 
bling of the demand for electricity 
in the next ten years in Northern 
States Power Company’s four- 
state area was forecast by the 
company recently in view of the 
general economic outlook for the 
region and the steadily increasing 
use of electrical home appliances. 

(Please turn to page 126) 
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Only STEEL can do so many jobs so well 


Enduring Beauty. Since church building 
budgets are limited, it might seem an ex 
travagance to cover the steeple with stain 
less steel. But stainless steel lasts so long 
and is so resistant to corrosion, that in the 
long run it is the least expensive metal you 
can buy for hard service. USS Stainless 
Steel is made in all types and finishes 





Custom Fit. This main line crossing for a famous railroad contains 1,585 separate parts. All 
U.S. Steel Trackwork is made to exacting tolerances, in fact the units of the type shown here 
are always pre-assembled at the shop before shipment to guarantee perfect alignment and 
fit in the field. It will then be dismantled and shipped 


This trade-mark is your guide to quality steel 


Built-In Hole. Behind the gun opening on this jet interceptor is a Goodbye Gas Shortage. For years now, gas companies have been 
“blast tube,” to protect the plane from high pressures and gases rapidly laying new pipelines to ease the gas shortage. The job has 
caused by the firing of the gun. Formerly, this tube was machined been made easier with this giant trenching machine made from USS 
from solid steel bar stock, but has now been replaced with USS Man-TEN Steel. MANn-TEN has such high strength that the machine 
Stainless Seamless Tubes. These tubes are pierced from solid steel, can be made stronger and lighter than with carbon steel. 

and they afford the absolute uniformity of wall strength required 


SEE THE UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR. 

lJ N | T F D STAT a S ST FE FE [ It’s a full-hour TV program presented every other 
week by United States Steel. Consult your local 
newspaper for time and station. 


For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE... AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONESFENCE.... COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL... CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL...GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING... NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY... TENNESSEE COAL & IRON... UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS... UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY... Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. - UNION SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY ~- UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 5-804 








Oil Industry 
Fighting to Hold Gains 





(Continued from page 101) 


methods account for about 10 
per cent of the company’s net 
crude oil produced. 

Barring almost unlimited capi- 
tal to toy with large scale ex- 
ploration programs, some of the 
smaller refining companies are 
looking for expansion through 
merger with producing companies 
holding substantial reserves. The 
crude producers enter into combi- 
nation to acquire a stake in re- 
fining which should act as a hedge 
against the time when allowables 
are reduced again. Refiners, on 
the other hand, are joining with 
producers in order to assure them- 
selves of a large supply of self- 
produced oil. 

In evaluating the investment 
quality of any oil producer, sev- 
eral not too obvious questions 
must be answered. Important in- 
dicators of its value are the sales, 
earning and dividend rates. How- 
ever, profit margins and disburse- 
ments tell only part of the story. 
A company which has substantial 
reserves of gas and oil may actu- 
ally be more valuable than one 
which earns and pays more. 

A popular pastime of some ana- 
lysts is the determining of relative 
value of oil companies by relating 
the price of shares to the number 
of barrels of oil reserve for each 
share of stock the company has 
outstanding. Nothing could be 
more misleading than such a com- 
parison without voluminous and 
virtually unobtainable informa- 
tion about the nature of these re- 
serves. First, reserves are ex- 
pressed in three different terms— 
proven, probable and possible and 
the published amount is often not 
clearly defined. Secondly, oil in the 
ground located near a pipeline or 
other customer is certainly worth 
much more than oil in a field con- 
siderably distant from pipelines 
or markets. And, of course, the 
companies which have substantial 
interests in foreign countries 
through partly owned subsidiar- 
ies rarely include their pro-rata 
portion of reserves in these com- 
panies in published total of hold- 
ings. The position of reserves in 
relation to value, however, is un- 
derstood by the fact that more 
than half of the industry’s capital 
expenditures is spent for explora- 
tion and production facilities for 
crude. 
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Meanwhile, the refiners are re- 
ducing their dependence on mar- 
kets for oil products by continu- 
ing to diversify into chemicals 
and synthetic rubber. 

Generally, chemicals play a mi- 
nor role in determining the rate 
of profit although their stake is 
growing rapidly. One wonders 
whether it is growing too quickly. 
Considerable capacity to produce 
agricultural chemicals such as fer- 
tilizers may hurt the market when 
they are all put “on stream” in 
the same year. 

Nevertheless, the earnings pat- 
tern for these companies is ex- 
pected to appear favorable this 
year as long as forecast gains in 
oil consumption are realized. 

On the basis of modestly higher 
earnings, oil shares are capital- 
ized conservatively in terms of 
earnings and dividends. Prices 
have been lagging in the current 
market upswing while sales and 
earnings have been holding even 
with previous records. 

Dividend payments are usually 
not too large in terms of cash 
flow. The large capital require- 
ments of growing companies in 
a growth industry explain the ne- 
cessity, if debt is to be avoided of 
plowing back a large percentage 
of earnings. Companies which buy 
synthetic rubber plants from the 
Government will require substan- 
tial sums, as a rule, to cover the 
cost of their purchases. 

The companies which produce 
domestic crude oil may be ad- 
versely affected by reductions in 
the rate of allowable output al- 
though comparisons with last 
year will not look bad because 
of the sad state of affairs in 1954. 
Domestic refiners should continue 
to show expansion of sales though 
competitive product pricing will 
keep earnings under pressure. In- 
ternational companies should be 
influenced by a combination of 
both factors mentioned above 
with imports curtailed to aid the 
domestic supply-demand balance 
in crude. —END 





Can International Nickel 
Hold Earnings Pace? 
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otherwise would not be commer- 
cial. 

These developments are but a 
part of mining and metallurgical 
progress climaxing years of plan- 
ning and research, involving, 
since early in World War II to 
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the close of 1954, capital expep. 
ditures from company funds ¢ 
close to $200 million. It is egtj. 
mated that for the current yea 
capita] expenditures of betwee 
$25 and $30 million will be re. 
quired in connection with compl. 
tion of the first unit of the plan 
for treating the nickel-bearing 
pyrrhotite and for further ge. 
pansion of underground mining 
facilities. 

To assure the replacement ¢ 
the large tonnage of ore whic 
capacity production schedules cop. 
sume, Nickel is constantly explor. 
ing for additional nickel depos. 
its. Its success in this effort, to 
gether with its ability to increag 
extraction through improved met. 
allurgical processes is indicate 
by proven ore reserves at the be 
ginning of 1955 of 261,619,02) 
short tons as compared with 261, 
541,259 short tons a year earlier, 
This gain was achieved notwith 
standing that tonnage of or 
mined during the _ intervening 
year totaled 14,456,254 short tons 
More striking still is the fact that 
over the course of the past fiv 
years of capacity production, or 
reserves were increased by mor 
than 72.8 million tons, offsetting 
63 million tons mined in that pe 
riod, the net gain amounting to: 
little more than 9.8 million tons, 
the company thus entering 195 
with both tonnages of ore and of 
nickel content the highest in its 
history. 

Nickel] also began 1955 in the 
strongest financial position of its 
long career. As a result of peak 
production in 1954, net earnings 
of $65.2 million, aided to some ex. 
tent by lower taxes following the 
expiration of excess profits taxa 
tion in the United Kingdom a 
well as in the United States, rep- 
resented a net profit margin @ 
18.5 per cent. This showing was 
equal to $4.35 a share for the 
common stock, a record high an¢ 
comparing with $3.55 a share 
earned in 1953, and $4.18 a share 
in 1951, the previous best year. 

Although Nickel adhered to its 
regular $2 a share annual div: 
dend rate in 1954, as it has since 
putting the common stock on that 
basis in 1947, it was more liber@! 
in its year-end extra distribution 
which amounted to 90 cents 4 
share, bringing total payments 
for last year to $2.90 a share, a 
against 1953 total distributions of 
$2.35 a share. But even with the 
increased 1954 payments, Nicke 
was able to report retained ear? 

(Please turn to page 118) 
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GROWTH IN 1954: 


Union Electric reports to 
53,000 stockholders, 

6,700 employes, more than 
600,000 customers 


STRONG GAINS IN 1954—Once again Union 
Electric showed an increase in net earnings over 
the previous year—$19,279,000 for 1954 as com- 
pared with $16,194,000 for 1953. This provided, 
after payment of preferred dividends, earnings 
for common stockholders of $1.65 per share in 
1954 as compared with $1.35 in 1953. 

Union Electric’s operating revenues in 1954 
totaled more than $114,000,000—an increase of 
more than $11,000,000 over 1953. With the sale 
of electricity exceeding 7,000,000,000 kilowatt 
hours—an increase of 4 per cent over 1953—elec- 
tric revenues accounted for nearly $108,000,000 
of total revenues. 


COMMERCIAL AND RESIDENTIAL USE UP— 
The year brought a rapid expansion in sales to 
residential and small commercial customers 
residential sales increasing 173,000,000 kilowatt 
hours, or 14 per cent, and small commercial sales 
increasing 66,000,000 kilowatt hours, or 9 per cent. 
Following the general decline in industrial activity 
throughout the nation, sales to large commercial 
and industrial customers decreased 142,000,000 
kilowatt hours, or 4 per cent. However, sales to 
these customers showed increases in both 
November and December of 1954 over those 
months of the preceding year. 

NEW CUSTOMERS—In addition to the 13,400 
electric customers gained with the acquisition of 
Missouri Edison Company on February 1, 1954, 
12,100 new customers were added to System lines 
during the year. Nearly all of these new customers 
are owners of new homes with a large number of 
electrical appliances. The trend in residential use 
of electricity shows a strong upward surge (our 
residential customers used, on the average, 2,566 
kilowatt hours in 1954 as compared with 2,337 
in 1953—the largest single year increase in our 
history). New residential customers should con- 
tinue to be an important source of revenue. 


Subsidiaries: Union Electric Power Company * Missouri Power & Light Company + Missouri Edison Company 
Union Colliery Company *« Poplar Ridge Coal Company « St. 


STRONG EQUITY POSITION—The Company’s 
capital ratios continue to be conservative. Com- 
mon stock equity exceeds 35 per cent of total 
capitalization. As a result of the North American 
Plan, the common stock equity of Union Electric 
was increased during 1953 and 1954 by approxi- 
mately $40,000,000. This new capital will permit 
the financing of the System’s construction pro- 
gram during the next few years with bonds and 
preferred stock and without the dilution of com- 
mon stock earnings. 


DIVIDENDS INCREASED—As a result of the Com- 
pany’s strong financial position and its improved 
earnings, the Board of Directors voted on January 
10, 1955, to increase the common stock dividend 
to an annual rate of $1.40 from the previous rate 
of $1.20 per share, beginning with the dividend 
payable on March 31, 1955. 


LOOKING FORWARD— The general improvement in 
economic conditions and the industrial, commercial 
and residential expansion taking place in our service 
area may be expected to produce a substantial in- 
crease in our business during the years to come, 


MISSOURI POWER & LIGHT CO. 4 ‘ JN 
MISSOURI EDISON CO. 








UNION ELECTRIC COMPANY OF MISSOURI 


Louis & Belleville Electric Railway Company 
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Can International Nickel 
Hold Earnings Pace? 
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ings of more than $21 million. 
Its net working capital at the end 
of the year was at a record high 
of $211.4 million. Among current 
assets of $263.6 million, more 
than five times current liabilities 
og $52.1 million, were cash and 
marketable’ securities totaling 
$125 million. 

The strong finances and good 
earnings outlook for the current 
year, enhanced by 36 cent copper, 
may presage more liberal divi- 
dend payments for the common 
stock. Some indication of this is 
seen in the increase to 55 cents 
in the quarterly rate this year, 
this action providing a base for 
the belief that the year-end extra 
may be slightly larger than the 
90 cents paid at the close of 1954. 
Assuming, however, that divi- 
dends this year will not exceed 
$3.20 a share, the common stock, 
at its current market price, is 
selling to yield 4.8 per cent. At 
this price level International 
Nickel common stock continues 
to be attractive on a long-range 
basis for growth potentials. 

—END 





The Editors’ Investment 
Clinic 
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experience in the field of invest- 
ments and who, therefore, ought to 
be hardened against all manner of 
surprises in connection with the 
habits of investors, that many 
investors without more than a few 
moments consideration will risk 
substantial sums, for which they 
may have worked and saved for 
many years, in stocks which they 
know nothing about. This can only 
arise when the investor throws 
down his guard and thereby opens 
himself up to outside influences 
which momentarily may seem con- 
vincing but which may run con- 
trary to his actual necds and ob- 
jectives. It is at this point that 
the emotional state of the investor 
may come into play to his disad- 
vantage, for if the investor is 
already psychologically condi- 
tioned to view the future of a par- 
ticular stock in a particular way 
there is no means left to him to 
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make an impartial and sound ap- 
praisal of its prospects. 

That is why the hasty reading 
and interpretation of headlines or 
the acceptance of a casually- 
thrown out remark in a broker’s 
office in just a few minutes can 
have a far-reaching effect on the 
investor’s destinies that can last 
for years. 

A subscriber recently described 
what happened to his portfolio 
when he became frightened at the 
possibility of a bear market. He 
writes as follows: 

“At the end of World War II, 
I had $60,000 of war bonds which 
I sold, transferring the proceeds 
to sound common stocks such as 
DuPont, Monsanto Chemical, 
Union Carbide, Union Pacific, 
Int’] Paper, Amer. Tel. & Tel. and 
B. F. Goodrich. The reason I 
bought these stocks was that I 
could see that inflation was com- 
ing and that common stocks would 
be a good hedge. During all this 
period, I have continued to hold 
these stocks, in fact, adding to 
them by dividends received. Dur- 
ing all this period, nothing in- 
duced me to take profits though 
these stocks were now worth a 
great deal more than I paid for 
them. Yet, the other day when the 
market broke sharply after the 
Senate investigation on the stock 
market started, I had the bad luck 
to talk to several nervous invest- 
ors at my broker’s office so that 
when they commenced to liquidate 
their holdings, I imitated them. 
Now, in addition to losing my po- 
sition, I must pay the 25% capital 
gains tax, leaving me in a difficult 
position. I realize that by my 
hasty action, I spoiled my whole 
investment program. Now, I must 
start building it up all over again. 
Having gone through this experi- 
ence, never again will I make a 
sudden investment decision.” 

We cite this as an example of 
how investors, overcome by sud- 
den fright, can do irreparable 
damage to their holdings if they 
do not make the necessary effort 
to resist their momentary emo- 
tions in the stock market. Another 
letter from a subscriber shows the 
effects of a feeling of excessive 
optimism: 

“T have always been a careful 
and rather plodding sort of an 
investor, sticking to the safest 
type of investment stocks. Some 
of these stocks did pretty well in 
the market but others remained 
fairly static. As I compared the 
sluggish action of some of these 


holdings of mine with the 
mendous rises in individual s 

on the Stock Exchange, I deg 
that I should abandon my supe, 
conservatism and try to 
some “real” money. Unforty 
nately, I waited too long and 

I am “hung up” with some 
flying stocks which now net 
some substantial losses. It 
that I got too daring at the w 
time. This will be a lesson to 
to stick to the investment pro 
with which I feel most comfor, 
able. The big speculative stocky 
are not for me.” This interest) 
letter portrays a common mistake 


among investors, which is to if: 
nore their long-standing investi = 


ment program in favor of a tem. 
porary “flyer” in the market. Tr 
fact of the matter is that if th 
investment program has beg 
properly laid out, it will noth 
necessary to take unwise chanes, 
If the stocks are well selected, 
they will perform their task eve 
though it may take a little longer 
to produce results than in the caw 
of the volatile issues. 

In conclusion, it is worth strew 
ing that the investor must alway 
guard himself against the tempts 
tion to yield to his particular em 
tional state when he is partic 
larly susceptible. If he recognize 
the fact that he is emotionally 
disturbed, he will do the righ 
thing and temporarily put his 
stocks out of his mind, until hei 
able to regain the equilibrium 
needed to do real justice to his 
investments. 





A list of sound common stock 
suitable for long-term investment 
purposes is presented in the table 
accompanying this study. —£N 








The Intensive Drive in the 
Chemical Industry 





(Continued from page 93) 
from plastics. Spurred by a ris 





in national income, manufacturets 
are heading for a new record i 
sales of plastic this year. Ship 
ments in 1954 declined only 3 pet 
cent from the 1953 record, #& 
cording to official tabulations 
despite a general downtrend 2 
industrial activity. 
Notwithstanding indications @ 
abundant supplies of basic ra¥ 
materials and even some excessivé 
plant capacity, industry leadem 
are looking ahead to futur 
growth. Expenditures on nev 
(Please turn to page 120) 
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RESEARCH MAKES MARKETS 


Chemicals are modern tools of industry. Every 
year more of them are used to improve processes 
and produce better products at lower costs. 





1 Stress 
always 
tempts 
md American Cyanamid Company is working con- 
ognize stantly to develop new chemical products and 
- new uses for existing products through well- 
out hil directed research ...to create and build new 
4. markets for the many industries it serves. 
to hil May we help you? 
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plants this year are being pro- 
jected at $1.5 million, compared 
with an estimated $1.2 billion 
spent in 1954. This evidence of 
optimism stems from the indus- 
try’s successful 1954 showing in 
boosting sales and earnings in 
the face of a general contraction 
in most industries. Expansion in 
demand for agricultural chemi- 
cals contributed to high level of 
sales. Net profit for a representa- 
tive group of almost 50 chemical 
companies registered an improve- 
ment for the year averaging 18 
per cent. 

Blimination of excess profits 
taxes accounted in large measure 
for progress in earnings. Liberali- 
zation in depreciation policies au- 
thorized under the 1954 Revenue 
Act promises to spur moderniza- 
tion of plants and should lead to 
economies in production. Benefits 
of expenditures in this direction 
seem likely to develop over the 
years after heavy depreciation 
charges are ended. 

If the chemical industry con- 
tinues to stress expansion over the 
next decade or two, as industry 
experts anticipate, emphasis more 
than likely will be placed on low- 
cost materials that can be pro- 
duced in large volume with minor 
utilization of manual labor. The 
two areas offering greatest prom- 
ise are plastic and _ synthetic 
fibres. Combination of plastics 
with glass fibres, for example, is 
opening wide opportunities in the 
automotive industry for develop- 
ment of materials that can be sub- 
stituted for steel and non-ferrous 
metals at large savings. 

Forecasters are envisioning ex- 
pansion of the industry four-fold 
in the quarter-century between 
1950 and 1975, and in this same 
period many observers look for 
plastics to expand at least 1,000 
per cent. In fact, plastics products 
have become so important with 
several major producers of chemi- 
cal products that they account for 
25 to 30 per cent of sales. All in 
all, the chemical industry shows 
promise of maintaining a rapid 
growth over the next decade or 
two notwithstanding remarkable 
achievements since the war have 
seemed to borrow progress of the 
future. —END 
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Atomic Energy for Industry 
Gaining Momentum 





(Continued from page 76) 


“We believe that the proper 
approach was to consider a reac- 
tor in the same manner as we 
would any other addition to our 
system and to go about purchas- 
ing a reactor in the same way we 
would go about the purchase of 
any other addition. The second 
fundamental principle was that 
we would finance the plant our- 
selves and that we would not seek 
government assistance. In other 
words, our chief objective has 
been to get something done, for 
we firmly believe that only by 
actual construction of projects 
can the nuclear art be placed on a 
commercial basis.” 

In the meanwhile, it has been 
said that the Detroit Edison Co. 
will announce plans soon to build 
a new 100,000 kilowatt reactor. 
In New England, The Yankee 
Atomic Electric Co., organized by 
12 companies of the region, is 
planning a 200,000 kilowatt nu- 
clear electric plant. Almost coin- 
cidental with these reports, Gen- 
eral Electric, Babcock & Wilcox 
Co., and General Electric Co. have 
announced plans to build nuclear 
power plant equipment. 

The companies mentioned in 
the preceding three paragraphs 
are staffed by men of vision, not 
visionaries, Their approach to 
“atoms for industry” is coura- 
geous, not rash. They are looking 
to the future, perhaps a future 
which bespeaks a source of en- 
ergy, not be subject to the irreg- 
ularities of fuel supplies which 
can be curtailed or cut off by 
transportation failures or labor 
stoppages in mine and oil field. 


The Atom and 
Transportation Industry 


It is now time to move along to 
the atom’s future in the transpor- 
tation industry. The atomic pow- 
ered submarine “Nautilus” stim- 
ulates the imagination, points up 
many things. The “Nautilus” has 
very definitely proved that an un- 
dersea craft can be successfully 
powered by the atomic reactor— 
ergo, the surface vessel can be 
powered by the same method, It 
hasn’t been done yet, but reactors 
for surface ships are on the draft- 
ing beards of three American 
shipyards and builders of marine 
engines. Of necessity, initial costs 
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will be high. Perhaps the govern. 
ment may have to subsidize th 
first few. Such subsidies, however 
will be investments in defense 
Developments in atomic powe 
for merchant vessels will mak 
possible the super fighting craf; 
of the future. 

For the shipping industry, th 
nuclear powered vessel will meap 





great economies in operation 
Fuel costs will be lowered, anj 
space heretofore used for fy 
storage will be available for pay 
cargo. Further, the “Nautilys’ 
has demonstrated that the np. 
clear powered vessel can travel a 
speeds greater than those cop. 
ventionally powered. Thus we se 
investment opportunities in thos 
companies today exploring the 
atom’s potential for “sea duty.” 

What can be done by atomir 
energy for marine propulsion 
eventually will be done for lan 
transport. The atomic “fired” |p. 
comotive is not “just around th 
corner,” but it is in the minds an 
on the drafting boards of railway 
executives and engineers. Ther 
are space and weight problems t 
be overcome, caused by shielding 
for the radioactive elements in the 
reactor. These are problems which 
will surely be solved by research 

In the making, is the nucle 
powered aircraft. It may be 1\ 
years in the future, but two o 
more top plane builders are doing 
the necessary research, as are sev- 
eral builders of aircraft engines. 
Who all of them are, the progres 
they are making, are data stil 
falling within the AEC’s securits 
regulations. John J. Hopkins 
president of General Dynamic 
Corporation, which built _ the 
“Nautilus”, has said that his con- 
pany is working on the atomit 
plane at its Fort Worth plant 
(Mr. Hopkins has given The Mag- 
azine of Wall Street an exclusive 
statement which appears on the 
second page of this article.) 

The atomic powered automo 
bile? Studies are going forward in 
this area. The serious problem 
here is the weight necessary 
adequate shielding against radio- 
activity. However, the atom 
powered automobile should not be 
written off as an impossibility. 
The only thing mechanically in 
possible to today’s engineer } 
scratching his back with his 
elbow. 

Specialized Use for 
Radioactive Materials 


Thus far discussion has bee? 
(Please turn to page 122) 
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Highlights 





1954 was another good year for Gulf! 


Operations of major departments showed steady 


increases which were reflected in greater revenues | 











and earnings than in the previous year. SCvUtr one ¢ 
: rn ORPORAY 
If you would like a copy of Gulf’s Annual Report "Oa 
which sets forth the company’s accomplishments 
during 1954, address your request to the Secretary, 
Gulf Oil Corporation, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
FINANCIAL DATA 
1954 1953 
Net Income—Total Amount $ 182.813,000 $ 175.036.000 
Net Income—Per Share* cs $ 7.16 > 6.86 
Cash Dividends Paid—Total Amount $  49.087.000 $ 47,189,000 
Cash Dividends Paid—Per Share $ 2.00 $ 2.00 
Stock Dividends Paid 1% 1% 
Net Working Capital (current assets less current liabilities) $ 391,636,000 $ 424,644,000 
Long-Term Debt..... $ 182,506,000 $ 178,510,000 
Net Sales and Other Operating Revenues $1,705,329,000 $1,640,872,000 
Capital Expenditures (for properties, plants, and related assets)... .$ 292,032,000 $ 221,598,000 


Depletion, Depreciation, Amortization, and Retirements 
(non-cash charges) . $ 143.594.0000 $ 138.831.000 
Total Assets eer $1,969,052.000 $1.765.748,000 


*Based on 25,533,768 shares outstanding at end of 1954 


OPERATING DATA—DAILY AVERAGE BARRELS 


[ Includes Gulf’s interest in all important operations except Iran and France] 





1954 1953 
Net Crude Oil Produced a a - a3 Pi 763,222 737,447 
Refinery Runs....... - 4 a scseee SOEGTD 496,696 
EE Or ee meee eee ae onan ee ae 565,140 557,740 
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confined to the atom as a source of 
electric power and as a means of 
propulsion and locomotion. It is in 
these areas that the atom will play 
its greatest industrial role. How- 
ever, the atom will have literally 
hundreds of other industrial and 
scientific applications. Radioac- 
tive materials are even now prov- 
ing their value in the measure- 
ment of cutting tool wear, making 
for better, more durable heavy 
duty machine tools. 

The oil industry is using radio- 
active elements in dozens of oper- 
ations from exploration to re- 
finery. 

The Radio Corporation of 
America has developed an atomic 
battery so small that we may well 
look for revolutionary changes in 
those electronic devices heretofore 
dependent upon the bulky dry cell. 
It is reliably reported that tiny 
atomic batteries are now power- 
ing delicate electronic instruments 
in the heads of guided missiles, 
possible forerunners of the space 
ship of some future generation. 

Medical science has turned to 
the atom for actual therapy, help 
in diagnosing diseases, and for ac- 
curate study of the course of 
drugs through the human body. 
Experiments in the field of agri- 
culture point to uranium and 
other highly radioactive elements 
as aids to plant life, superior to 
some of today’s chemical ferti- 
lizers. This does not mean our fer- 
tilizer industry is in peril. Ahead 
are years of intensive research— 
not only on uranium’s effect on 
plant life, but on how to use ra- 
dioactive fertilizers without seri- 
ous physical harm to the handler. 

Potentials of the atom seem lim- 
itless. The reporter who would 
write on the subject learns some- 
thing new every day. His story 
could be written until the very 
start of the publisher’s press and, 
as he ripped the last sheet of pa- 
per from his typewriter, some- 
thing entirely new about the atom 
would be called to his attention. 

However, the atom for industry 
is here! It has arrived as a force 
to be reckoned with; a source of 
power and wealth for industry 
and investor alike. Space limita- 
tions will not permit listing all of 
the firms actively engaged in some 
phase of atomic research and pro- 








duction. It is possible, though, to 
list the names of those companies 
who presented witnesses at the 
Joint Congressional Atomic En- 
ergy Committee hearings which 
opened in January and were con- 
cluded March 3. The important 
ones are presented here in order 
of their appearance, and without 
reference to the amount of money 
they have spent or plan to spend 
in research and development. 

Detroit Edison Co.; Consoli- 
dated Edison Co. of New York; 
General Electric Co.; Foster- 
Wheeler-Pioneer Service; North 
American Aviation, Inc.; Port- 
land General Electric Co. ; Roches- 
ter Gas & Electric Corp.; E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co.; Riley 
Stoker Corp.; Combustion Engi- 
neering, Inc.; Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc.; South Carolina 
Electric & Gas Co.; Walter Kidde 
Nuclear Laboratories, Inc.; Penn- 
sylvania Power & Light Co.; Mon- 
santo Chemical Co.; American 
Machine & Foundry Co., and Yan- 
kee Atomic Electric Co. In addi- 
tion to those testifying before the 
Committee, there is presented 
herewith a partial tabulation of 
companies, some of which are 
listed above, now engaged in vari- 
ous phases of atomic development. 

The atom story would not be 
complete, insofar as the investor 
is concerned, without some men- 
tion of uranium stocks, now being 
offered by numerous companies in 
various parts of the country. 
There can be no doubt that many 
of the offered stocks are question- 
able. However, the presence of 
these “shady ladies” should not 
prejudice one against the honest 
and respectable maidens who offer 
their suitors a reasonable chance 
for happiness in the form of prof- 
its. It would be impossible to ana- 
lvze all of the uranium stocks 
which have been offered at prices 
ranging from one cent to several 
dollars per share. Many of these 
stocks are offered with a frank 
statement of their speculative na- 
ture, others are offered without 
reference to speculation. 

Despite careful policing by le- 
gal authorities and the stock ex- 
changes, some of the stocks adver- 
tised are not even as good as 
speculative. In this area, one can 
best follow that old and depend- 
able adage, “Before you invest, 
investigate.” 

That the uranium field offers 
high future returns cannot be 
gainsaid. It is less than a week 
since the AEC had this to say: 
“Today the United States is one 
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of the world’s leading urani 
producers and our production 
expanding rapidly. Seven ye 
ago we had practically no prod 
tion, estimated proven reserveg 
uranium ores were less than q 
rent annual production and ¢ 
potential reserves were large 
matter of geological conjecture, 

“During the past year imp 
tant uranium deposits have be 
found by private operators d 
ing on the basis of geological ¢ 
dence. . . . Individual prospeetg 
and miners, so important in ¢ 
early discovery of the count 
mineral resources, have been 
sponsible for the discovery 
many uranium deposits. . . . Th 
are now at work in Nevada, Cah 
fornia, Idaho, Montana and m 
other states.” 

In conclusion, one cannot find 
difficult to agree with the indy 
trialist who was moved, earlig 
this year, to declare, “The Atom 
Revolution is here.” What the ij 
vestor gains from it will be liz 
ited by only two things, 
amount he has to invest, and 
care with which he invests. Thow 
corporations which were success 
ful in their respective fields pric 
to the advent of the atom as am 
industrial force, are most likely ts 
meet with success in their atomic 
activities. Their managements se 
the atom’s potentials and the 
have the research facilities ani 
engineering skills to extract the 
maximum from this great source 
of power, which for generation 
will remain a complicated mystery 
to the man in the street. The com; 
panies which are now taking the 
lead in this vast development ar 
obviously in the most advantage 
ous position to profit from theif 
experience and know-how. This is 
a priceless asset which possessey ]}' “y 
an undeniable appeal to far-seeing ge 
investors. —EN) In 1' 
Union 
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uth Randa 


The school teacher who owns an oil company 


R' TH RANDALL teaches Latin at San Bernardino High 
School, San Bernardino, California. 


In 1939 she invested part of her savings in 50 shares of 


Union Oil Stock. This makes her—along with some forty 


thousand other people—an owner of the 45th largest indus- 
trial company in the country. 

(nd entitles her to examine the report card on our sixty- 
filth year of business. 

[t was the largest in our history. Our customers paid us 
$351,731,678. We didn’t keep all of this, of course. 

16.8% we paid to our 8700 employees as wages and benefits. 


+.8% went for taxes. (This does not include $60,000,000 


additional in fuel taxes which we collected for the government.) 


we divided among more 


68.2°)—by far the lion’s share 
than fifteen thousand other companies and individuals with 
whom we do business. 


>< 


This left us net earnings of 10.2%; 
shareholders like Miss Randall 4.5% as dividends for the use 


7¢ 


of their money, and reinvested the remaining 5.7% in neces- 


From which we paid 


sary expansion and modernization of facilities. 


We hope Miss Randall is pleased with this report. We are 
certain she should be pleased with herself. For in wisely 
investing in American industry for her own security, she has 


helped to create a higher standard of living for everyone. 


a * * * 
YOUR COMMENTS ARE INVITED. IWWrite: The President, L’nion Oil 
Company of California, Union Oil Building, Los Angeles 17, California 


Union Oil Comp any OF CALIFORNIA 


MANUFACTURERS OF ROYAL TRITON, THE AMAZING PURPLE MOTOR OIL 
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creased sales and earnings this 
year has contributed to this trend. 
As the year progresses, other 
members of this group may see 
fit to take action on improving the 
stockholders’ return. 

In the rail group, three com- 
panies boosted dividends, The 
earnings of leading rails have 
been steadily improving, with the 
gain in carloadings, and this 
group should continue during the 
rest of this year to provide good 
dividend news. 

The rise in utility dividend pay- 
ments reflects big gains in sales 
of electric power and gas, particu- 
larly in areas where industrial 
production has been increasing 
rapidly. This includes the Pacific 
Coast, the Southeast, the South- 
west, and certain midwest areas, 
such as Cleveland and Cincinnati. 
Further gains lie ahead in this 
group, for it is expected that 
power needs will double over the 
next decade. Atomic energy in- 
stallations appear to be viewed 
with increasing favor, and these 
will add to the gains of the power 
industry over the next decade or 
two. 

Aircrafts, which fared ex- 
tremely well from the dividend 
standpoint in 1954, continued to 
do well in the first quarter, with 
increased payments by several 
companies. The bulk of the an- 
nual defense cost of $40 billion 
is going into aircraft, and the 
rising tide of missile production 
is a plus factor for many com- 
panies in this industry. The only 
threat to the industry is the pos- 
sibility that a restrictive type of 
renegotiation may be re-enacted. 
The fear of such a policy may 
tend to restrain the directors of 
some aircraft companies from vot- 
ing splits or big dividend boosts, 
during the next year. 

In the paper industry several 
companies have declared extra 
dividends in the last three months, 
and more can be expected to do so 
before the year is over. The rise 
in paper use in this country has 
been so large that this industry 
is entitled to a “growth” rating. 
Prices were relatively steady dur- 
ing the dip in sales last year, and 
with volume now moving up, re- 

sults for the year should be better 
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than in 1954. 


Only a handful of machinery 
companies raised their dividends 
in the first quarter. Most of the 
companies in this industry re- 
duced their backlogs sharply last 
year. In some cases, their unfilled 
orders are now increasing rap- 
idly, but other companies in this 
group will have to wait for an up- 
turn in the second half before 
they rebuild their backlog. 

Machinery companies which 
should be finding business better 
in the second half include ma- 
chine tool producers; electrical 
equipments, like General Electric, 
Westinghouse and Allis Chal- 
mers; and the makers of steel roll- 
ing mills, like Mesta, Blaw-Knox, 
and United Engineering and 
Foundry. Dividend action in this 
group will be keyed with actual 
shipment gains, which normally 
follow improved order booking by 
a half year to a year or more. 

The motor group with one or 
two exceptions, has been notice- 
ably absent from the list of com- 
panies which have raised divi- 
dend payments this year. While 
the industry has been breaking 
production and sales records, la- 
bor problems loom ahead in the 
form of the demand of the United 
Auto Workers for a guaranteed 
annual wage. This matter should 
be cleared up by mid-year, but 
the threat of strikes meanwhile is 
making boards of directors ultra- 
conservative. By the second half, 
if the annual wage demand is dis- 
posed of satisfactorily, auto pro- 
ducers — including independent 
makers and parts producers, may 
be in a position to raise dividends 
or resume those which were sus- 
pended or reduced in 1954. 

Merchandising or variety stores 
may also be in a position to vote 
extras in the second half, if cur- 
rent sales gains continue. The list 
of companies which have reduced 
or omitted dividends in the first 
quarter is small. It includes three 
textile companies; a tobacco com- 
pany; a railroad equipment pro- 
ducer and one motor truck com- 
panies in the accompanying table 
have reduced or omitted divi- 
dends. There is no reason why 
the number of companies reduc- 
ing dividends should rise during 
the rest of this year, unless an 
unexpected recession in business 
is encountered, or unless war in 
the Far East should create a new 
international crisis. The momen- 

tum of the business recovery 
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should tend to hold adverse @ 
dend action to a low level. But 
the end of this year, the politj 
situation will increase in img 
tance, and much will depend 7 
year on whether President Bj 
hower agrees to run for anof 
term, 

For the year as a whole, diy 
dend payments should total 
least $10 billion, or about 7 pp 
cent more than the total for 19 

Among leading companie 
which have not as yet increage 
their dividends but which seem} 
a position to do so in the remai 
ing months, a few outstanding 
candidates are: Kennecott, Phely 
Dodge, Climax Molybdenum 
Union Oil of Califrnia, Grey 
Northern Railway, Westinghous 
Elect., Int’] Paper, DuPont an 
Reynolds Metals. —EN) 
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ity and perhaps more frequent 
corrections than in 1954. For th 
first quarter as a whole, the ne 
change in the Dow industrial 
average was a gain of less tha 
1.4%, that for the rail averages 
gain of slightly over 3%. Nota 
single stock in either average was 
a sensational first-quarter per. 
former; and dynamic gains by 
issues outside of these average 
were relatively few. 
Sheep And Goats 

Among the Dow industrials the 
best first-quarter performers wer 
Bethlehem Steel with a gain o 
roughly 20%, Texas Company 
about 10%, U. S. Steel roughly 
8%. Twenty of the 30 issues wer 
either down from their December 
31 closing levels or only insignif- 
cantly higher on a_ percentage 
basis. Among gainers other than 
those cited, gains ranged from 
around 3% to 6%. Among the 
Dow rails the biggest rises in the 
period were roughly 14% for 
Delaware & Hudson, 12% each 
for New York Central and Pent- 
sylvania Railroad, nearly 8% for 
Atchison, roughly 7% for Balti 
more & Ohio, and around 6% forage 
Kansas City Southern, Southey : 
Pacific and Southern Railway. 
Half of the twenty issues either 
lost a little ground or had nom- 
inal gains. 
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This new extrusion press is delivering 2,300 
tons pressure; transforms 8” and 10” solid 
billets into heavy-walled tube from 24," to 
7” outside diameter, at the Waterbury plant 
of The American Brass Company. 
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TUBE OF 1000 USES 













It’s a versatile product indeed, this heavy-walled Anaconda 
Tube, shown here starting its journey from the giant 
extrusion press that shapes it into being. This tube may be 
made of a number of metals. . . brass, bronze, or a wide 





I) A heated billet of metal “A” 
s inserted in the press. 







range of high-strength copper-base engineering alloys. 
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Its destiny may be as a long-liv ed condenser tube, withstand- 






ing extreme temperatures or corrosive elements in steam 













































npany ie pee . , 
yughly power plants or oil refineries. Drawn to whisper-thin 
: = is am” deen on Se sizes, it may serve as the radio antenna on your Car. 
) r ; h : ; . ‘ ° , . 
ignil em telding © Gaty & glee Or, it may end up at sea — as a heavy-duty salt water line. 
ntage To produce this talented tube in greater quantity, and in 
» than ; . “ea 
from a broader range of sizes and alloys, The American Brass 
g the Company, an Anaconda subsidiary, has just installed three 
in ~ heavy-duty extrusion presses similar to the one shown 
or ere. . ‘ 
ai above. With a double-action power of 2,300 tons, this 
Penne ff 2) tnner ram “C" pierces billet and mighty molder of metals typifies the “do-it-better” 
. Projects through the die, ejecting = " s -. ws 
> a port of the metal displaced. philosophy that underlies all of Anaconda’s efforts to 
a tl- ° . 
_ serve American industry. senees 
thern 
lway. 
‘ther 
nom- The American Brass Company 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 
Andes Copper Mining Company 
Chile Copper Company 
4) Outer ram pressure on billet is Greene Cananea Copper Company 
tand- - a forcing the metal through PANY Anaconda Aluminum Company 
the opening betw the i les Compan 
itten. Pening between the inner ram Anaconda Sales Compony 
) ond the die, forming the tube. COPPER MINING COM International Smelting and Refining Company 
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Those turning in an above-aver- 
age performance include coppers, 
auto parts, aluminum, machinery, 
oil, paper, railroads, rail equip- 
ments, drugs, department stores, 
office equipment, sugar and ship- 
Baking. —END 


Stocks 

Individual stocks faring better 
than the general market in recent 
trading up to this writing include 
American Steel Foundries, Ana- 
conda, Sharon Steel, Wheeling 
Steel, Shamrock Oil & Gas, Merck, 
Mead Corp., Industrial Rayon, 
Bayuk Cigar, Foster Wheeler, 
Dome Mines, American Bosch, 
Andes Copper, Atlas Corp., Atchi- 
son, Eaton Mfg., Houston Oil, 
Melville Shoe, Mercantile Stores, 
Pure Oil. Worthington and Parke, 
Davis. On the other hand, some 
“soft sisters” in varying degrees 
in recent sessions include Ameri- 
can Safety Razor, Anchor Hock- 
ing Glass, Crown Cork, Distillers 
Corp.-Seagram, Northrop Air- 
craft, Ruberoid, Stauffer Chemi- 
cal, Victor Chemical Works, 
White Sewing Machine, and Ward 
Baking. 





A Realistic and Uninhibited 
Approach to the Business 
Outlook 
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problem is with the little fellow 
who is virtually cut off from sub- 
stantial buying above actual 
needs, when he has to face such 
a loss in income. 

In cotton, similar 
prevail and, in some respects, 
they are even worse than in 
wheat. In 1953, when cotton was 
off allotments, the take was $3 
billion. In 1954, under controls, 
farmers received about $2.5 bil- 
lions but this year, even though 
prices are supported at 90% of 
parity, cotton income for farmers 
will be down to $2 billion. The 
nation’s cotton farmer therefore 
has lost a billion dollars in income 
in the past two years. This is a 
serious matter to cotton-growing 
regions. 

One of the greatest difficulties 
in the way of restoring prosperity 
to the farms is that the Ameri- 
can grower has lost a good part of 
his foreign market. Exports are 


conditions 
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off about 30% and are hardly 
likely to increase in the near fu- 
ture, as foreign producers are 
steadily increasing their own 
acreages and home markets. This, 
obviously, means less business for 
the American farmer. Thus far, 
no one has come up with a fun- 
damental solution. Here, there- 
fore, is one of the few really weak 
elements in the American econ- 
omy as of today. 


Will We Have Strikes? 


Another situation which can 
give trouble is the labor union- 
management dispute which is on 
the verge of coming into the open 
and from which we will be hear- 
ing in the next few weeks. Some 
have laid great stress on the pos- 
sibility of a real labor upheaval 
this sumer but the cards are 
against it, in actuality. For one 
thing, the cost to the main con- 
tenders, auto and steel, would be 
prohibitive and, for another, la- 
bor union membership is not in 
the least anxious to lose wages 
through a prolonged strike. 

Those best informed believe 
that the auto barons will come to 
some sort of a compromise with 
the auto union on the guaranteed 
wage question. This compromise 
will not settle the basic issue but, 
in effect, shove the problem under 
the rug for another year. Neither 
the auto companies, nor the CIO 
United Auto Worker’s union cares 
to risk a real show-down at this 
time. If this estimate is correct, 
there will be no disastrous labor 
stoppage in the auto industry this 
summer though surface appear- 
ances, at times, may give cause 
for worry. In any event, a real 
interruption to production is not 
expected. The same seems to hold 
true for steel and other industries 
now involved in wage disputes. 

On an over-all basis, therefore, 
with the exception of the farm 
situation which is undeniably un- 
satisfactory and the home mort- 
gage situation which has risky 
potentialities, the business picture 
for the months ahead seems quite 
favorable. From present indica- 
tions, giving full weight to the 
weaker elements in the situation, 
it would appear that while a 
boom does not appear in the mak- 
ing as yet, we may be heading 
for a “boomlet” in a few months. 
Should the expected summer lull 
not develop beyond normal sea- 
sonal dimensions, it is not beyond 
the bounds of credibility that the 
business plateau reached next au- 
tumn could furnish the base for 


a rise in business volume ney 
fall and winter to break all re 
ords to date. This estimate, ; 
course, presupposes that we » 
main in a state of what has con 
to be known as peace in theg 
latter days. All bets are off, if y 
land in a major war. 

And, always fundamental to th 
American economic scene is th 
steady increase in population ap 
the constant increase in the neg 
and desires of the American ¢q, 
suming public, This is the basj 
factor in the picture, to whig 
we have alluded in the beginning 
of this article. To date, it dog 
not appear to be losing ap 
strength. In fact, there is at leas 
an even chance that, after sum: 
mer, it will gain in speed an 
dimension. —EN) 





Answers to Inquiries 
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(Continued from page 115) 

Growing use of electricity 
the home, on the farm and in ip. 
dustry helped to increase North 
ern States Power’s revenues fron 
electricity, gas and other utili 
services by 7.5% in 1954 to $11i; 
739,000 for a new sales reco 
for the 21st consecutive year. 

Operating expenses rose 8“%,t 
$95,817,000. Taxes climbed a- 
other 5% to $28,297,000, taking 
nearly 25¢ out of every dollar tha 
customers paid the company. 

Earnings were $1.07 a share 
the 13,418,408 common. share 
outstanding December 31, 195 
This was down slightly from 195 
earnings of $1.10 a share duet 
the larger number of shares out- 
standing in 1954. 

In predicting double use of ele: 
tricity in the next decade, tht 
president poisted out that th 
company’s average farm al 
home rates are now 50% cheap 
than 25 years ago. . 

The company’s residential! sale: 
have been continuing to rise at a 
increasing rate—with 1954 shov- 
ing an 8.5% increase compart 
with 7.7% in 1953 and 6.8% 
1952. The 1954 increase was di 
to a 5.3% rise in current used | 
the average home plus a contint- 
ation of brisk home-building tha 
accounted for 13,000 new reside? 
tial customers. . 

Like the homemaker, tht 
farmer is also harnessing elec 
tricity more and more to lighte! 
drudgery, and produce more !! 
less time. The average rural cu* 
tomer of Northern States Powe! 

(Please turn to page 128) 
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THE YEAR 1954 rounded out a decade since Chairman Robert E. 
Wilson and President A. W. Peake were elected to the two principal 
management positions at Standard Oil. 


Briefly, during that 10-year period: 


EEE AE Eee Pe phpebueneian Increased 133% 
Net worth, per BOOKS. ...........cccceecees bien’ Increased 99% 
Comparing 1954 with 1945: 
Net production, crude oil and natural gas een ere Up 39% 
Net production of natural gas 0000000000 ae 
I MIO, cocndvundcencencceeusnenses Up 88% 
IEEE EERE een ore ere Up 81% 
IS isa cag aid dig neiacete nian inaereeeinie nme Up 169% 
a a a Up 133% 
Dividends paid (in 1 total value)................... Up 186% 


Capital expenditures amounted to $284 million in 1954, and will 
run over $200 million in 1955, bringing total expenditures for 
expansion and modernization since the end of the war to over $2 
billion. About half of expenditures this year and next will be for 
production. 

Substantial additions to Standard’s proven net oil and gas 
reserves resulted in 1954 from significant discoveries on the Gulf 
Coast, and in West Texas and Wyoming. The company is also a 
major participant in the recently discovered Pembina field in 
Alberta, Canada, which appears to be the largest and most impor- 
tant yet discovered in that country. 

The new 30,000 barrel-per-day refinery at Mandan, North Dakota, 
was completed and put on stream as scheduled. Two new Ultra- 
formers were erected, and work started on three more. Ultraforming 
is a process invented by Standard Oil scientists to raise the octane 
number of straight-run gasoline. Notable refining improvements 
are being made at other or ll Plans have been completed by 
American Oil Company, a subsidiary, for a new refinery at York- 
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and Subsidiaries Report on: 
Ten Years of Progress...1954 Operations and Earnings 


town, Virginia, with a capacity of 35,000 barrels-per-day. 

New products were introduced in 1954 as a result of our research. 
Additional research accomplishments last year will lead to further 
improvements in processes and products. During the year Standard 
Oil and its subsidiaries together filed the greatest number of patent 
applications in their history. 

SALES IN 1954 totaled $1,621,000,000 compared with $1,665,000,000 
in 1953. The decline in sales volume was more than accounted for 
by reduced sales of crude oil, heavy fuel oil and military aviation 
gasoline. A substantial pick-up in sales was noted at year-end. 


NET EARNINGS FOR 1954 WERE $117,160,000. This was equal to 
$3.73 a share, based on the average number of issued shares, 
adjusted for a 100 per cent stock dividend distributed in December, 
1954. The comparable earnings figure for 1953 was $4.06 a share. 

Standard’s earnings in 1954 were adversely affected by a sharp cut 
in crude oil allowables, especially in Texas, and a generally weak 
products price structure. 

DIVIDENDS IN 1954, after adjustment for the stock dividend, and 
including the market value on date of distribution of the dividend 
in capital stock of Standard Oil Company (New Jersey), were 
$2.083 a share. On a comparable basis, divide nds paid in 1953 were 
equal to $1.932 a share. Dividends were paid in 1954 for the 61st 
consecutive year. 

EMPLOYEES AT THE END OF 1954 numbered 51,270. Last fall about 
26,300 employees held stock in the company. Our wages continued 
to be competitive within the industry, and among the highest of all 
manufacturing. At year-end, a careful study was being made of 
revisions to improve some of our benefit plans. 

STOCKHOLDERS NUMBERED 122,100 at year-end. Beside the shares 
held by individuals and in joint accounts, our share owners last 
fall included 9,900 businesses and trusteeships and 900 institutions, 
such as churches, hospitals, and schools. 


This record of progress reflects our improved ability to serve our customers and demonstrates the splendid support and cooperation of our employees. 





CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF INCOME 
for the Years 1954 and 1953 





1954 1953 
Sales and operating revenues .... $1,660,343,193 $1,709,510,619 
Dividends, interest, and other income... . . 16,195,654 19,893,235 
Total income............... $1,676,538,847 $1,729,403,854 


DEDUCT: 

Materials used, salaries and wages, oper- 
iting and general expenses other than 
those shown below . 

Depreciation, and amortization of emer- 
gency facilities 

Depletion, amortization of drilling and 
development costs, and loss on retire- 
ments and abandonments 

Federal taxes on income 

Other taxes (exclusive of taxes ‘amounting 
to $264,952,000 in 1954 and $254,523,000 
in 1953 collected from customers for 
government agencies) 


$1,347,519,754 $1,380,053,147 


77,195,905 66,417,432 


45,935,491 
29,471,000 


46,979,844 
53,055,000 





44,552,531 
11,301,377 


41,674,330 
11,002,150 


interest in net 


Interest expense 
Minority stockholders’ 
earnings of subsidiaries 3,406,021 


559,382,079 


5,395,554 
$1. {604,577,457 
$ 124,826,397 


Total deductions : $1,! 
117,156,768 


boneveen $ 


Net earnings. ..... 


Copies of the 1954 Annual Report are available on request as long as the supply 
lasts. Write Standard Oil Company, 910 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 80, Illinois. 





THE STORY IN FIGURES 








FINANCIAL: 1954 1953 1952 
Total income... . $1,677,000,000 $1,729,000,000 $1,.617,000.000 
Net earnings 117,160,000 124,830,000 119,960,000 
*Net earnings per share $3.73 $4.06 $3.91 
7 Dividends paid $48,780,000 $46,620,000 $46,8 0.000 
t Dividends paid pershare $2.083 $1.932 $2.010 
Earnings retained in the 

business $68,380,000 $78,210,000 ¢3,73:110,000 
Capital expenditures $284,300,000 $209,200,.000 $204,300,000 
Total assets, at the year 

end $2,187,000,000 $2,036,000,000 $1,964,000.000 
Net worth, at the year 

end 1.574,000,000 1,437,000,000 1,357 ,000,000 
§Book value per share, at 

the year end $48.48 $46.70 $44.1 

PRODUCTION: 

Crude oil and natural gas 

liquids, barrels per day, 

net 249.600 268.100 265 200 
Oil wells owned, net, at 

the year end 9,764 9,442 9,194 
Gas wells owned, net, at 

the year end 1,763 1,522 1,30 

MANUFACTURING: 

Crude oil and natural gas 

liquids processed, bbl 

day 579,500 587,600 534,400 
Crude running capacity, 

at year end, barrels per 

day 657,700 612,800 569,000 

MARKETING: 

Total sales in dollars $1,621,000,000 $1,665,000,000 $1,550,000,000 
Sales of crude oil, barrels 113,200,000 132,300,000 138,000,000 
Sales of natural gas, thou- 

sand cubic feet 393,400,000 367,500,000 315,800,000 
Sales of petroleum prod- 

ucts, barrels 217,200,000 224,700,000 211,700,000 
Retail outlets served, at 

the year end 4 30,710 30,900 31,040 

TRANSPORTATION: 

Pipelines built, miles 1,163 1,484 720 
Pipelines owned, at year 

end, miles 17,550 17,540 16,740 
Pipeline traffic, million 

— miles 140,500 142,500 138,900 
Tanker and barge traffic, 

million barrel miles 81,290 101,100 97,850 

PEOPLE: 

Stockholders, at the year 

end 122,100 117,800 117,600 
Employees, at the year 

end 51,270 50,870 51,440 


*Based on average issued shares each year, but after adjustment for the 
100 per cent stock dividend in 1954. 
t'Dividends paid” include the value 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) stock distributed as a dividend 
“Dividends paid per share” (which have been adjusted for the stock 
dividend in 1954) include the market value of the Jersey stock on date of 

distribution. 
$Adjusted for the 100 per cent stock dividend in 1954. 


on this Company's books of the 
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used nearly 10% more kilowatt 
hours in 1954 than in the preced- 
ing year. 

To keep ahead of the steadily 
increasing demand for electricity, 
the company has increased its 
power supply 118% since World 
War II, investing nearly $50 mil- 
lion in new, more efficient facili- 
ties in 1954. 

Another 100,000 KW generator 
unit of the most modern, high ef- 
ficiency type is scheduled to go in 
operation this year. The units 
added in 1954, with a capability 
of 145,260 KW, brought the com- 
pany’s total electric generating 
capability to 1,231,205 KW. 

In addition to new generating 
units, new facilities or services 
provided during the year in- 
cluded: 220 miles of new high- 
voltage transmission lines, 103 
miles of new gas mains with 184 
more miles scheduled for 1955. 
Natural gas service was brought 
to Red Wing, 12th community in 
which company supplies natural 
gas. There were 8000 gas space 
heating customers added also. 

Prospects over the near and 
long term appear favorable. 


Union Bag & Paper Corporation 


‘I took a trial subscription to your 
publication a few months ago and find 
it very informative and so plan to renew 
my subscription for a full year shortly. 
I would appreciate receiving late infor- 
mation on Union Bag & Paper Corp.” 

R. W., Appleton, Wisconsin 


Union Bag & Paper Corpora- 
tion is one of the leading manu- 
facturers of paper bags and con- 
tainers. Although demand for all 
these industrial paper products is 
cyclical, its underlying growth 
trend has permitted the industry 
to make major adjustments to 
normal competitive conditions 
from flush Korean War time oper- 
ations without serious earnings 
impairment. Despite easing of in- 
dustrial activity in the past year, 
sales have been maintained at 
practically peak levels as the com- 
pany broadens its customer list. 
Through good cost control rather 
than EPT relief, net earnings in 
1954 were up 9% over the preced- 
ing year. Dividends including ex- 
tras totalled $3.50 a share last 
year. 

Union Bag & Paper Corpora- 
tion reported the highest tonnage 
sales of kraft packaging products 
in the company’s history last 
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year. Net dollar sales were second 
only to the record set in 1953, and 
an increase of 9% in net earnings 
was shown. 

The company sold 570,084 tons 
in 1954, compared with 566,019 
tons in 1953, the previous record 
high. Net sales reached a total of 
$105,502,849 in 1954 as compared 
with the all-time peak of $106,- 
347,795 in 1953. 

Net earnings reached $10,794,- 
323, equivalent to $6.09 per share 
of capital stock on the 1,771,206 
shares outstanding, approxi- 
mately 9% higher than 1953 earn- 
ings of $9,889,161, or $5.58 per 
share on the same number of 
shares outstanding. 

Last year saw the completion 
of the company’s three-year ex- 
pansion program at the Savan- 
nah, Georgia plant which brought 
rated capacity to 1800 tons per 
day. Expenditures for this pro- 
gram contributed substantially to 
improved earnings in terms of 
lower costs but the market did not 
provide sufficient demand to en- 
able the company to realize the 
full benefits by utilizing the maxi- 
mum capacity. The directors of 
the company have approved a 
major equipment replacement 
program at the Savannah plant 
over the next five or six years 
calling for expenditures of over 
$18 million to replace heavy 
equipment that has been in serv- 
ice for 15 or 20 years with mod- 
ern, more efficient units. 

Capital expenditures during 
1954 amounted to approximately 
$6 million as compared with about 
$12,900,000 in 1953. Expenditures 
in 1954 included $1,400,000 for 
completion of a new warehouse 
building at Savannah and approx- 
imately $1,500,000 for the pur- 
chase of additional woodlands to 
insure a future supply of pulp- 
wood, bringing total holdings to 
approximately 900,000 acres. 

Union Bag & Paper is in a 
strong financial position, with 
working capital amounting to 
$23,343,781 at year-end 1954 and 
the ratio of current assets to cur- 
rent liabilities at 3.2 to 1. 

Looking at the long-term 
growth prospects of the kraft 
paper industry, the president of 
Union Bag noted that between 
1933 and 1953 population of the 
United States increased from 
27% while per capita consump- 
tion of paperboard and coarse pa- 
per increased from 85.1 to 195.8 
pounds. Over the next 20 years, 
the population of the country is 
expected to reach 200 million. 


This 


growth 
mean substantial growth in thj 
industry. Prospects over comin 
months continue favorable. 


population shou! 


The Square D Company 
“Please indicate the nature of bug. 
ness of Square D Company and give lay 
year’s earnings, dividend payments ayj 
prospects.” 


M. L., Raleigh, North Carolin 


Square D Company manufac. 
tures a wide line of products jp. 
cluding switches, switchboard: 
panelboards, circuit breakers, et 





for utilities and industry. Con. 
pany has shown sales growth by 
high labor costs have retarde 
gains to net. New plants may hel 
but apparently a major moderyi. 
zation of older plants seems ne. 
essary. 

A capital expenditure prograr 
that has doubled the manufactwr. 
ing facilities of the Square ) 
Company in less than ten year, 
will continue in 1955 with th 
completion in mid-year of ney 
manufacturing plants in Seca 
cus, New Jersey, and Cedar Rap 
ids, Iowa. 

Net earnings of the 52-year-oli 
manufacturer of electrical distr. 
bution and control equipment, 
which has plants in seven U. § 
cities and in Toronto, and Mexic 
City, were reported at the thir 
highest point in company histon 
exceeded only in 1951 and 198 
respectively. Net income fo 
Square D and consolidated subsi- 
diaries was $4,680,617, compared 
to $4,386,152 in 1953. Dividends 
of $2,819,734 represented a re 
turn to stockholders of $2.05 per 
share, identical to the amount 
paid in the two previous years. 

The increase in earnings was 
attributed mainly to the end o 
Federal EPT taxes, rather than 
to net sales, which decreased ti 
$55,855,938, as compared with 
$62,331,667 in 1953, including 
amounts of the wholly-owned Cs 
nadian subsiidary. The decrease 
in net sales during a year in which 
volume of the overall electrica 
industry was the second highest 
in history, compared to the peak 
year 1951, was primarily the re 
sult of a 108 day strike last sum 
mer and fall in the Detroit plant 
one of the company’s two largest 
manufacturing facilities. 

There has been substantia 
progress in the company’s product! 
development program. During the 
past year, new lines of electrica 
distribution panelboards ané 
switchboards both featuring 

(Please turn to page 130) 
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Beneficial loans in 1954 continued 
to provide many families with the 
extra assistance they needed to over- 
come temporary financial difficul- 
ties, and by so doing helped them 
maintain their standard of living. 
These loans, to a large degree, are 
used to pay bills already incurred, 
thus aiding the economy at the 
local level. 


The continued expansion of the 
Beneficial Loan System in 1955 
will afford an opportunity for 
Beneficial loans to help more fami- 
lies in more communities than ever 
before. 


...@ Beneficial loan is 


for a beneficial purpose. 


Beneficial 


Reports for 1954. 


¢ more families served than ever before 


¢ further expansion of world’s largest 
system of loan offices 


¢ 10th straight year of increased earnings 









































HIGHLIGHTS 
1954 1953 

Net Income $ 15,197,593 | $ 14,116,311 
Net Income per Common Share* $1.55 $1.45 
Cash Dividends paid per 

Common Share* $0.96 $0.96 
Amount of Loans Made $560,524,214 | $536,616,263 
Number of Loans Made 1,729,161 1,666,695 
instalment Notes Receivable $345,331,314 | $323,798,894 
Number of Offices 863 809 








* Adjusted for the recent two and one-half for one stock split. 


The information contained herein should be read in conjunction with the financial 
statements and notes appearing in the 1954 Annual Report to Stockholders. A Copy 
OF THE Report Witt Be Furnisuep Upon ReQuest. 





BENEFICIAL BUILDING, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Subsidiary Loan Companies: BENEFICIAL FINANCE Co. . 
COMMONWEALTH LOAN COMPANY 


. « PERSONAL FINANCE COMPANY 
. « » WORKINGMEN’S LOAN ASSOCIATION, INC. 
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flexible and uniquely - designed 
“plug-in” components — were 
brought to production stages by 
the Distribution Equipment Divi- 
sion, along with a circuit breaker 
lighting panel that represents a 
new engineering concept in this 
products field. 

“The Industrial Controller Di- 
vision, with a main plant in Mil- 
waukee, devised new systems and 
controls applicable to automation, 
with some phases embodying the 
signs of electronics and launched 
a program of tooling-up for new 
assembly lines involving the larg- 
est expenditures for this purpose 
in the company’s history. 

In Peru, Indiana, Square D’s 
Moulded Insulation Division, a 
major U. S. producer of plastic 
and porcelain insulation and 
structural components for electri- 
cal equipment, brought to the pi- 
lot production stage what is be- 
lieved to be an advance engineer- 
ing technique for cold mould proc- 
essing. Products of this type have 
high heat resistant qualities, are 
stronger than porcelain, and cor- 
rect certain electrical contact de- 
ficiencies inherent in plastic com- 
ponents. 

The company’s Western Divi- 
sion, which has a headquarters 
plant in Los Angeles, and regional 
assembly plants in San Francisco 
and Seattle, had an increase in 
net sales for the year, reflecting 
steadily growing operations. Cap- 
ital expansion of the Aeronautical 
and Electronics Division on the 
West Coast, the further conver- 
sion of motion picture facilities to 
television production, and the 
high rate of residential construc- 
tion, are factors contributing to 
increased sales. 

As to international operations 
of the company, the Canadian 
subsidiary expanded sales volume 
during 1954 as did Square D de 
Mexico, S. A., which is jointly 
owned with Mexican business in- 
terests. Markets in Europe, South 
America and other parts of free 
Europe increased to a modest de- 
gree during the year. The com- 
pany continued to observe closely 
various foreign market trends and 
financial aspects of business con- 
ditions generally, but planning 
for expansion beyond the North 
American continent must neces- 
sarily await further develop- 

(Please turn to page 132) 
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Divergent Prospects 
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production at its new chemical 
plant, one of the most modern 
vinyl resin-making operations in 
the world while research on an 
expanded scale was carried on in 
organic chemistry, plastics, new 
rubber compositions, and in de- 
velopment of new products. Other 
activities are in the rocket and 
guided missile field, the develop- 
ment of General’s “air springs” 
given wide acceptance for use in 
tractors, trailers and trucks. 
Growth potentials of General 
Tire and Rubber in the tire and 
rubber industry and through its 
increasingly greater diversifica- 
tion in chemicals and allied fields 
makes the stock an attractive 
long-range holding. Dividends at 
the current rate of $2.00 a share 
annually are not likely to be re- 
vised upward in view of contin- 
ued expenses for new products 
and new processes development. 
At current price of the common 
stock around 57, present dividend 
rate returns a yield of 3.5%. 


(6) COAL ROADS 


Railroad revenues of the ma- 
jory of Class I roads for the first 
two months of 1955, graphically 
illustrate the substantial recovery 
that has been scored from the low 
levels of last year. In many in- 
stances, earnings, with better 
control of expenses and aided by 
increased operating efficiency as a 
result of modernization pro, 
grams, have risen in greater pro- 
portion, giving promise that with 
freight movements continuing 
close to current volume 1955 net 
income of the roads should show 
material gains over last year. Be- 
cause of the greatly increased 
rate of steel operations and sus- 
tained demand for coal by electric 
utilities, it is likely that the Poca- 
hontas coal roads, particularly 
Norfolk & Western and Chesa- 


peake & Ohio, will show especiaj, 
good earnings again. 


Norfolk & Western Ry., ope 
ating results for the first 
months of this year substantia 
this expectation. Gross reveny 
of the road for that perig 
amounting to $28.7 million, we 
up from $25.7 million for the lik 
months of 1954. Still more strj 
ing, net income to February % 
last, of $3.7 million, after fun 
was almost double the $1.9 mij 
lion reported for the first 
months of 1954, in which year th 
road was able to show net ean 
ings for the common equal to a 
proximately $4.52 a share. 

The improved earnings outlog 
and strong finances furnish 
solid basis for the expectati 
that current dvdend of 75 cent 
quarterly and year-end extra ¢ 
50 cents could be increased. Ti 
common stock which sold thi 
year at a low of 4814 is current) 
priced at 53, off 134 points fron 
its 1955 high. At its present pric 
the stock on dividends of $34 
annually, yields 6.6%. 


Chesapeake & Ohio’s report fir 
the first two months of this yeu, 
included the best February ean- 
ings since 1936, surpassing Fe. 
ruary, 1954, by 75%. In the tw 
months of 1955, freight reven 
of $49.8 million increased 
about $5.5 million over the sam 
months of last year. Net incom 
in the two months of this ye 
rose to $7.1 million from $4 
million a year ago, presaging fa 
1955 a substantial gain in net in 
come for all of 1954 amounted tt 
$5.01 a share for the comma 
stock. Enhancing C & O’s outlool 
is the increased industrializatio 
of its territory which has origi 
nated a marked increase i 
freight traffic in manufacture 
goods. 

The common stock which is 
a regular $3.00 annual divideni 
basis sold this year at a low 
4214, moving up to a high 4 
497. Currently this issue is se 
ing at 4914 to yield 6.0%.—EN 
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CROWN adds a new plant 


to serve the South 








bottle caps in Birmingha 






Beverage bottling is big business in the South . . 
>! . and steadily growing bigger. Many of Crown’s best 
ed ti customers for bottle caps, or “crown corks’”’ as they 
nmo™ are known in the trade, are located in this area. 
too To meet increasing demand and to give better 
=n service to customers, the Company has recently 
e im built a modern crown manufacturing plant at 
ture’ Leeds, Alabama . . . just a few miles outside of 
i Birmingham. 
dend This plant is now in operation, supplying ‘“‘crown 
wg corks’ to customers in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
h of Louisiana, Mississippi, South Carolina, Tennessee 
b and parts of Arkansas and Texas. 


With these new facilities the Company is in a 
better position than ever to offer Southern bottlers 





BEVERAGE BOTTLE CAPS «+ 





Products by CROWN: 





BEER CANS « “SPRA-TAINERS" « ‘‘FREEZ - TAINERS” 





CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY, INC. Baltimore 3, Maryland 


Plants at: Baltimore, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Detroit, Chicago, Orlando, Bartow, Birmingham, San Francisco, Los Angeles 








and brewers a product and 
service unmatched in the beverage 
industry. 

The Leeds Plant is also lithographing tin plate 
for the Company’s can manufacturing plants at 
Orlando and Bartow, Florida, both of which serve 
the rapidly expanding citrus fruit concentrate 
industry. 

Construction of the Leeds Plant is typical 
of the way Crown looks ahead and plans ahead. 
Its recently opened can plant at Bartow and en- 
largement of its can plant at Orlando are additional 
examples of the way the Company is taking 
advantage of new sales opportunities in the 
industries it serves. 


BEVERAGE BOTTLING 
MACHINERY « MILK BOTTLE CAPS « MILK FILLERS * METAL CAPS AND 
CLOSURES « CAPPING MACHINES « PACKER’S CANS « GENERAL LINE CANS 
e MERITSEAL CAPS 
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ments. The company occupies a 
basic position in the electrical 
distribution and control equip- 
ment products field, a field which 
has expanded greatly in the post- 
war years and this situation gives 
promise of repeating the perform- 
ance in the years ahead. 


Ohio Edison Company 

“T have been a subscriber of yours for 
the past several years and have found 
your articles in the magazine and also 
the advice rendered by your Personal 
Consultation Service timely and sound. 
I would appreciate now receiving infor- 
mation on Ohio Edison Co. as to earn- 

ings, dividends and outlook.” 
R. G., Long Beach, California 


Ohio Edison Company supplies 
electricity to a population of ap- 
proximately 1,800,000 in Akron, 
Youngstown and surrounding 
communities. A subsidiary sup- 
plies electricity to a population of 
about 220,000 in western Penn- 
sylvania. Although demand from 
the industry in this area over 
coming months is expected to hold 
relatively stable, operating prof- 


its should widen as a result of the 
economies stemming from new ef- 
ficient generating plants. Growth 
prospects are moderately favor- 
able. The 55 cent quarterly divi- 
dend appears secure and will be 
maintained. 

Consolidated operating reve- 
nues of Ohio Edison Company and 
its subsidiary, Pennsylvania Pow- 
er Company for 1954 totalled 
$109,513,428, a gain of slightly 
less than 1% over the $108,551,- 
396 received in 1953. 

Increased sales of electricity to 
residential, farm and commercial 
customers, which offset a decline 
in industrial sales for the first ten 
months of the year, were respon- 
sible for the operating revenue 
gain. 

Operating expenses for the 
year declined 2.2%. The decline 
from $60,433,129 to $59,109,522, 
was due principally to lower gen- 
erating costs. 

Consolidated net income af- 
ter preferred stock dividends 
amounted to $17,519,101, a gain 
of 5.4% over the previous year. 
Earnings were equal to $3.02 a 
share on 5,806136 shares of com- 
mon stock outstanding at the end 

(Please turn to page 134) 








This announcement ts neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities 
The offer is made only by the Prospectus 


$40,000,000 


General Dynamics Corporation 


342% Convertible Debentures, due April 1, 1975 


Convertible into Common Stock at $75 per share 


Price 1024%2% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only 
from such of the several Underwriters, including the under- 
signed, as may lawfully offer the securities in such State. 


Lehman Brothers 


April 6, 1955. 


Blyth €¥ Co., Inc. 
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Japan’s Shaky Economic 
Position 
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dollar advance against the loc». 
motives. 





Plea For Understanding 


Although the external pay. 
ments crisis seemed to have bee 
averted, no great progress ha 
been made in the permanent soly. 
tion of the country’s economi: 
problems. A new crisis is almog 
certain to arise if Japan for som 
reason has to expand her imports, 
or if U. S. spending falls of 
faster than the exports can ly 
expanded. The six-year program 
which would increase the prodw. 
tive capacity at a faster pac 
than the population is increasing, 
offers one way out of the d. 
lemma. But as was already 
pointed out earlier, Japan cannot 
support herself at a decent stand. 
ard of living and at the sam 
time divert huge capital resource 
—as, for example, Canada is 
doing—for the modernization and 
expansion of her industries. Ja 
pan will need our help whether 
we like the Hatoyama Govern. 
ment or not. 

Like the Western Europeans 
the Japanese people have reached 
the point where they have to reas- 
sert their national dignity. In 
matters of foreign policy they 
want to be consulted and not dic- 
tated to. They apparently abhor 
our attitude toward the so-called 
“offshore islands”; on the other 
hand, we may not like their 
rather naive attitude toward the 
Peiping rulers. While it is almost 
certain that the Hatoyama regime 
will be disillusioned about the 
China trade before very long, it 
would be a mistake at this point 
to dissuade Japan—if she is 
continue as a willing ally and 4 
free nation—from exploiting any 
possibility by which her economt 
collapse can be avoided. The alter- 
native is our underwriting @ 
Japan economically for an indef- 
nite period—a course which als 
we are not likely to cherish.—END 
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Ms. : 
wort. WIDE BANKING \ 








CHASE MANHATTAN 
BANK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, MARCH 31, 1955 


RESOURCES 





Cash and Due from Banks. . . . . ... $2,018,131,240 
U. S. Government Obligations 1,701,666,145 
State, Municipal and Other Securities . . . . . 630,517,729 
Mortgages . ose «+ ee eS ‘ 135,266,094 
SO ree ae ee ee ee ee ee eee 
LESS: Reserve for Bad Debts. ‘ ° 62,186,976 
Unallocated Reserve for Bad Debts 8.000.000 2,903,827,772 
Accrued Interest Receivable . . . . ... 20,562,994 
Customers’ Acceptance Liability . : 2 113,212,430 
Banking Houses. . .. . 57,791,450 
ee ek . . xk ee ee ce © 15,599,864 


$7,596,575,718 


LIABILITIES 





$6,865,133,336 
17,344,308 
41,843,946 
39.573.079 


Deposits .... - 

Foreign Funds Borrowed 

Reserve for Taxes 

Other Liabilities ; —" 

Acceptances Outstanding . . . $125,486,964 
hess fe Pertjelte . 1 tlt ltl 9,359,644 116,127,320 


. 


General Reserve for Securities . . . . ... 12,000,000 
Capital Funds: 
Capital Stock. ; $150,000,000 


° ° 
(12,000,000 Shares—$12.50 Par) 


Surplus ... +. <« «+ ; 300,000,000 
Undivided Profits . 64,553,729 § 14,553,729 
$7,596,575,718 


ni 


United States Government and other securities carried at $594,888,677 were pledged 
to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


On March 31,1955, The Chase National Bank and Bank of the Manhattan Company 
joined forces as The Chase Manhattan Bank 
























What's New? 
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ering operations to the East Coast 
resulted in numerous technical 
and competitive difficulties, hin- 
dering earnings in this period. 
This widening of markets reflects 
more dynamic policy of manage- 
ment, with improvement in earn- 
ing power for 1954 amounting to 
$1.15 per share compared with 
$.90 in the previous year. For the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1955 
net income is estimated around 
$1.25 a share with the possibility 
of a larger payment later this 
year than the $.25 paid last year. 
Last month, Pabco bought a 
gypsum deposit in Nevada and 
plans to build a plant to serve the 
Northern California market. 


International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp.: is a broadly in- 
tegrated company with 58 manu- 
facturing plants in all. It is the 
largest producer of phosphate 
rock in the U. S., and a major 
producer of potash. In recent 
years it has expanded into a wide 
range of diversified products as 
outlets for its basic raw materials. 
Acquisitions have aided in the 
growth of sales from $34.3 mil- 
lion in 1946 to $93.6 million for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1954 when net income amounted 
to $2.44 a share. High deprecia- 
tion and depletion rates, expan- 
sion costs and losses in starting 
up new plants have held back 
earnings during the past two 
years. With the latest additions in 
operation, earnings should begin 
to reflect the growth potential. 
The $1.60 dividend rate may re- 
main unchanged for some time, 
but the long-term outlook is ex- 
cellent. 


Hooker Electrochemical Co.: 
The proposed merger with Durez 
Plastics and Chemicals should 
open up a new field of growth for 
Hooker. Durez is an important 
manufacturer of phenolic resins 
and plastic molding compounds, 
and makes its own basic chemical 
raw materials. Hooker is a lead- 
ing maker of polyester resins. 
Pooling of equipment and mana- 
gerial talent is expected to 
strengthen and diversify the plas- 
tic operations of both firms, with 
the good possibility of further in- 
creasing sales of over 50% an- 
nually as a result of combined 
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effort. In addition it is estimated 
that the company will expend a 
minimum of $5 million for new 
plant in 1955, Sales in the fiscal 
year ended Nov. 30, 1954 totaled 
$44.5 million compared with $38.7 
million a year earlier. After a 3 
for 1 stock-split, net income was 
equal to $1.20 a share against 
$.95 in fiscal 1953. Hooker, ex- 
pertly managed and still a small 
company in the chemical indus- 
try, appears to have excellent 
prospects for considerable further 
growth over the longer term. 


Owens-Corning Fibreglas: In 
establishing a new high at 85 in 
recent markets, the stock is still 
reflecting investor confidence in 
the company’s growth possibili- 
ties. As the largest producer of 
glass fibers and related lines, 
Owens-Corning’s research and 
promotion program has con- 
stantly opened new markets, ex- 
panding sales and broadening the 
number of uses for the basic prod- 
uct. In addition to competition, 
there are indications that demand 
from some established outlets is 
leveling off, but it is also true that 
other markets are growing, as evi- 
denced by a sharp sales growth 
since 1949. In the past 7 years 
volume has increased 182% to a 
record of $136.4 million in 1954 
when net income amounted to 
$2.68 per share, compared with 
$1.71 a share the year previous. 
For 1955 and 1956 the company 
is contemplating spending close 
to $20 million for expansion, in- 
cluding a new research labora- 
tory. Owens-Corning, a prime 
growth issue, now selling on a 32 
times price-earnings ratio, al- 
ways appears to be discounting its 
prospects for some time ahead, 
but because these possibilities are 
definitely present in the impres- 
sive gains from year to year, in- 
vestors are fully justified in hold- 
ing the issue for long-term capital 
gain, preferably on a dollar aver- 
aging basis. 


Oliver Corporation: While ra- 
ther severely affected in recent 
years by the agricultural equip- 
ment recession, the company was 
able, with the timely aid of a large 
volume of defense business at a 
very good profit margin, to report 
an increase in earnings of $1.64 
per share in fiscal 1954 from $1.18 
a share in the year before which 
marked the low point in the three 
year decline. For the four months 
ended February 28, 1955, sales 
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for farm equipment turned y 
ward increasing 7% over the 19 
period, while net income » 
sharply to $.62 a share agaiy 
$.07 in the similar span 12 mop 
earlier. Another factor in 

favorable outlook, is the man 
ment’s alertness in entering 4 
profitable manufacture of ¢ 
board motors, which is headed { 
capacity production this year gy 
a planned larger output in 19 
The outlook, based on the pron 
ing trends of both normal lig 
and new products appear to pla 
Oliver in the strongest position; 
a number of years. —E 
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of the year, compared with $3) 
a share on 5,278,306 outstandi 
at the end of 1953. 

Electric customers on Dece 
ber 31 numbered 578,218, up 1j 
536 from the previous year, 
continuing increase in populatiy 
and a high level of new home ¢ 
struction have been largely x 
sponsible for the steady annw 
growth in customers. 

Residential customers a 
counted for gains of 9.7% inr 
enue and 9.9% in kilowatt hou 
used over 1953. Commercial ligh 
ing and small power custome 
increased their use by 6.8%, whil 
revenue from this class of bus 
ness rose 6.4%. 

Ohio Edison serves 98% of t! 
farms in its service area and el 
tricity is available to practical 
all of the remainder. In 1954 t 
average farm customer on t 
system used 5749 KW hours, com 
pared with 3154 KW hours 
farms in the eastern half of ti 
United States, where irrigation 
not a factor. 

The year witnessed a continu 
tion of the extensive construct 
programs that have been an 
portant phase of the business < 
the two companies comprisingt 
system since the end of Wor 
War II and providing for growl 
electrical needs. Expenditures } 
1954 for property aditions # 
improvements totalled $54,4% 
641, more than half of it for add 
tional steam-electric general 
equipment. The company pla 
new 212,000 KW power plant 
operation at Niles, Ohio, dum 
1954. Work was well advanced! 
a two-unit addition to the po 
plant in Belmont County on* 
(Please turn to page 136) 
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FORWARD 


LOOK IS ON THE MOVE! 


THE FORWARD LOOK has struck a spark in 
the heart of the people of America! 


Today you see more new Plymouths, 
Dodges, De Sotos, Chryslers and Imperials on 
the road than you ever have before! 


In December, January, February and March, 
THE FORWARD LOOK cars moved out of Detroit 
at the record rate of over 2.7 per minute night 
and day—the greatest number of cars shipped 
by one manufacturer from one city in a 
4-month period! 

America is finding in THE FORWARD LOOK a 
fulfillment of things it has wanted in new cars 
—long, low, eager lines of power, and the look 
of motion, even when the cars are standing 
still . . . luxuriousness inside and out... 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Copyright 1955 by Chrysler Corporation 


greater ease of handling than ever: full-time 
Coaxial Power Steering (not part-time like 


other power steering devices) . . . the most 
efficient V-8 engines and power proven 6’s... 
the best combination of smoothness and ac- 
celeration in any no-clutch transmission, 
PowerFlite . . . the only windshields that are 
swept back and fully wrapped around at top 
as well as at the bottom, and give you the 
widest eye-level view of the road . . . and many 
other wonderful features you just cannot get 
in other cars! 

This is the year to change to a Chrysler 
Corporation car—the newest new cars in style 
and performance! See and drive your choice 
of the cars with THE FORWARD LOOK at your 
dealer’s now! 


THE FORWARD LOOK 


See Chrysler Corporation’s great TV shows—Thursdays, CBS-TV Network 


PLYMOUTH - DODGE 


- DE SOTO - CHRYSLER - IMPERIAL 
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Ohio River. The first of this 
plant’s 135,000 KW _ generator 
units is expected to be in service 
in April and the second in the 
summer of 1955. 

Ohio Edison also commenced 
work on a 90,000 KW addition to 
its Edgewater plant at Lorain, 
Ohio, on Lake Erie, which is 
scheduled for completion in the 
summer of 1957. 

Constrection is ahead of sched- 
ule, on the two power plants be- 
ing built on the Ohio River by 
Ohio Valley Electric Corporation 
and its subsidiary, Indiana-Ken- 
tucky Electric Corporation to sup- 
ply all of the electric energy 
requirements of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission’s project near 
Portsmouth, Ohio. Ohio Edison 
and Pennsylvania Power are two 
of the 15 electric utilities that 
sponsored the organization of 
Ohio Valley Electric Corporation 


and its subsidiary. Two of the 11 
generating units—one in each 
power plant—were placed in serv- 
ice in January. The two plants— 
one at Cheshire, Ohio and the 
other at Madison, Indiana—are 
expected to be in full operation in 
the spring of 1956. 

The service area of Ohio Edi- 
son is expected to benefit sub- 
stantially from the development 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

Prospects for this system con- 
tinue favorable. 


General Precision Equipment 
Corporation 
“Please give me a review of recent 
operations of General Precision Equip- 
ment Corporation and outline the prin- 
cipal activities of this company and fi- 
nancial position.” 
N.H., Rutland, Vermont 


Record sales and earnings, plus 
the start of quantity production 
of the most advanced system of 
automatic airborne navigation 
known to exist, highlighted 1954 
operations of General Precision 
Equipment Corporation. 


an Unbroken Record of 


dividends paid 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


LISTED 


1929 Midwest Stock Exchange (formerly Chicago) 


1937 New York Stock Exchange 
1949 San Francisco Stock Exchange 


3,739,819 Shares of Common Stock Outstanding 


No Bonded Indebtedness 
106,848 Shares of 4% Cumulative Preferred 
Stock Outstanding 


MANUFACTURING 
PHARMACEUTICAL 
CHEMISTS 
SINCE 1888 
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The new equipment togeth 
with the acquisition last Apri 
Link Aviation, Inc. were imp 
tant factors in the continy; 
change in the character of ; 
company’s business. Today, ; 
principal activity is the desig 
and production of a wide ra 
of high precision instrumeyft 
components and systems for } 
dustry and defense. Genera] P, 
cision Equipment products , 
used by the Armed Services § p 
fire control, bombing, automat 
navigation and training, and { 
the guidance, control and sim 
tion of aircraft and missiles. 
Sales of motion picture theat 
equipment and supplies for whi} 
the company has been predoy 
nantly identified for many yey 
—were the highest in history dy 
ing 1954. While output of defer; 
products accounted for the larg 
portion of net sales, the noni 
fense business of the company 
group over-all reached record lr 
els last year. The acquisition j 
January 1955 of the Grisconj 
(Please turn to page 138) 




























































































DIVIDENDS PAID* 


1954... 1.85 
1953... 1.80 
1952... 1.95 
1951... 1.95 
In 1¢ 
1950... 1.85 
lecades 
1949 ... 1.80 <—— 1949—2-for-1 stock split 
1948 ...3.25 AS SALI 
1947 ... 2.40 0% ab 
1946 ... 2.88 «<—— 1946—2-for-1 stock spit pubstan 
and rights this eve 
1945 ... 2.20 
1944 ....2.20 <— 1944—rights voted THOUSAR 
1943 ... 2.00 lean, ¢ 
1942... 1.90 Brook] 
1941 ...'2.15 nits. 
1940... 2.15 MOPLE | 
1939 ...2.05 <— 1939—5% stock ty of g 
dividend and right 
1938 ... 1.70 ee ne eature 
1937 ... 2.10 turner 
1936 ...2.07 <— 1936—3-for-1 stock split 
. ost ean BOUT 1 
1935 ...2.45 <— 935—33 4% stoc vn Un 
dividend 
1934 ...2.50 ances s 
1933 ... 2.00 ookin: 
1932... 2.12 
1931... 2.50 
1930 ... 2.00 *ON BASIS OF TOTAL NUMBER 
1929... 2.42 TE CLOSE OF EACH YEAR ' 
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“You bet Im interested 
in this Report” 






































































NEW MARKETS WERE DEVELOPED. The heavy sales of gas for 


“I’m a Brooklyn Union customer and—also—my 


husband and I are Brooklyn Union stockholders. heating during the winter months were almost balanced 
So naturally we like to know that our company by the sale of interruptible gas to large industrial custom- 
is growing and keeping step with the steady de- ers, chiefly during the warmer months. This helped to 
velopment of Brooklyn and Queens.” keep the cost of gas at a minimum. 
In 1954, Brooklyn Union had its best year in two Yes, we in Brooklyn Union had a good year and we 
_ FRecades look to the future with confidence in the growth and 
stock opt progress of our community and our company. Our “fam- 
iS SALES BROKE ALL RECORDS. Last year, gas sales were ily” of over 3400 men and women will continue their 
0% above those in 1953. Arrangements were made for efforts, through sound management and careful expan- 
stock split Jubstantial new supplies of natural gas to prepare for sion, through reliable and efficient service, to bring better 
his ever increasing demand. living to millions of people in Brooklyn and Queens. 
es THOUSANDS MORE INSTALLED GAS HEAT. The big swing to this rrerrr se eee te oe ee Te ee Pr ee ee a 
lean, carefree fuel continued during 1954. About 50,000 
Srooklyn Union customers have installed gas heating STATEMENT OF GROWTH 
nits. 
1954 1953 
MOPLE ALSO PREFERRED MATCHLESS GAS COOKING. The major- . 
a ty of gas ranges we sold in the retail field during 1954 Net income $4,649,677. $3,738,288 
eat » . > > y rs bs i » ae) i > a é e 
mature d comple tely automatic oven, broiler, and top Earnings per common 
urner lighting. 
vail share based on 
lock spill 
va IBOUT 100,000 MODERN GAS APPLIANCES WERE SOLD by Brook- 1,863,410 shares 
yn Union and dealers in the area we serve. These appli- now outstanding 2.50 2.01 
inces supplied major household services—home heating, 
ooking, refrigeration, water heating and clothes drying. Dividends paid per share 1.60 1.50 
You may obtain Brooklyn Union's annual report by stopping in at our Main Office 
sala or by writing the Secretary of the Company 
176 Remsen Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. TRiangle 5-7500 














The new system of automatic 
s airborne navigation represents 
Answers to Inquiries the culmination of eight years of 
intensive research, design and de- 
(Continued from page 136) velopment, centered primarily in 
one of the GPE Companies and 
Russel] Company, leading manu- sgypported by the facilities and 
: i facturer of heat exchangers and personnel of others in the group. 
7 water purifiers, will expand the Production of this equipment, 
activities of the GPE Companies cyrrently proceeding at a satis- 
i} in the petroleum, chemical and factory rate, should be important 
marine fields, and in the in- for the GPE Companies in the 
dustrial development of nuclear  fytuyre. 
power, — Principal subsidiaries are lo- 
Consolidated net sales of the cated in New York; Newark, New 
corporation in 1954 totalled $123,- Jersey; Binghamton, New York; 
332,634, representing a 427% in- Cleveland, Toledo and Massillon, 
crease over the previous year’s Ohio; Chicago, Illinois; St. Paul, 
volume of $87,763,925. Consoli- Minneapolis; and Glendale and 
dated net profit for 1954 amount- [Ljivermore, California. 
ed to $5,488,090, equal after pre- Dividends in 1954 totalled $1.90 
ferred dividends to $6.49 per per share and 60 cents has been 
share on 797,121 average number paid thus far in the current year. 
of shares of common stock out- ? 
standing during the year. Net James Lees & Sons Company 
profit for 1953 amounted to $3,- “As offered to subscribers to your 
456,549, or 95.09 per share on mepesine, | weet Jomet boat Sons 
649,087 shares of common stock 7, te for the current year. I know 
outstanding at the 1953 year-end. the carpet industry was depressed in re- 
Net working capital on Decem- cent years but has any improvement set 
ber 31, 1954 had increased to in recently, particularly for James Lees 
$41,411,723 from $18,651,901 a © Sovs Co! ace - 
year earlier. Backlog of all orders A. 5, Fone Dante, Satie 
on December 31, 1954, amounted James Lees & Sons Company is 
to $98,233,000. a large manufacturer of carpets, 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to 


buy any of these Bonds. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 
$2,500,000 
REPUBLIC OF CUBA 


Veterans, Courts and Public Works Bonds, 4%, due 1983 
(Dollar Series) 


Price 98% plus accrued interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned, 


CALLEN & COMPANY | 


March 29, 1955 
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concentrating output principg 
in the medium and higher-pricg 
lines. Knitting yarns are algo 
part of the company’s busine 

Sales of James Lees & Sop 
Company for 1954 totalled 
224,328, an increase of 3% oyg 
the $60,293,280 in the preceding 
year. 

Net earnings last year 
$2,802,465, a 12% decrease frp 
1953. This was equal, after alloy. 
ance for preferred share diy 
dends, to $3.31 a share on th 
common stock outstanding ani 
compared with $3.76 in 1958, 

The company continued its pay 
ment of $2.00 total dividends 
the common stock and $3.85 
the preferred shares, as it ha 
since it was marketed in 1946, 

Working capital declined dw. 
ing the year, due principally tp 
the expenditure of $3,850,000 for 
capital equipment. This expenii- 
ture was the largest of any single 
year in the company’s history an 
principally was directed toward 
the completion of carpet yams 
spinning facilities at Glasgow, 
Virginia, and expansion of tufted 
carpet output at Bridgeport. be 
spite the large expenditure of 
capital funds, the cash positionat 
the end of the year exceeded }- 
500,000 with a book value on De 
cember 31, 1954 equal to $36.83: 
share. 

Plans for capital expenditure 
during 1955 are in excess of $2- 
500,000, for further improve 
ment of carpet and yarn man- 
facturing facilities. This bring 
Lees’ post-war capital expendi 
tures to a total of more than $2 
million. 

The tufting manufacturing 
process in the surface floor cover- 
ing industry has shown continue 
growth and now accounts for be- 
ter than 35% of the industry’ 
annual business. The changes II 
manufacturing processes wrought 
by this growth of tufting mant- 
facturing made it necessary dur 
ing the year to announce the clo 
ing of obsolete plant facilities fo 
the spinning and dyeing of carpé 
yarns at Bridgeport. 

Retail inventories in the carpe 
industry are reported reduced to4 
conservative level and the recort 
pace of new home constructid 
continues. Although the compall 
believes some additional non-lt 
curring expenses will have to ® 
absorbed during the first 
months of 1955, Lees is looking 
forward to an improved volumt 


of business on a profitable basis 
—EN 
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Glasgow, Ar 4:35 p.m., on October 30, 1918, a lone 
of tufted rs Spad biplane, marked with the symbol of the 
abe “Hat-in-the-Ring” Squadron, hawked down 
Sition at \ 
eded $4, \ 4 onds later, a twenty-round burst of its guns 


through the quiet skies over Grande Pré. Sec- 


e on De ,- smashed full into the center of a low-flying 
$36.83 4 Fokker and sent the German plane swirling 
F earthward like an autumn leaf. 
nditures ll } 
s of $2- ? The C.O. of the squadron, Captain Eddie 
improve ea ; Rickenbacker, had downed his last enemy plane 
n mani- 
3 brings 


expendi : . 
chan §22 : made him the American ace of aces. 


of the war. setting a record for aerial combat 


never equaled: 26 victories in 7 months. It 


cturing A year earlier, his mother had written. “fly 


yr Cover- , 

yntinued : advice that Eddie Rickenbacker —like many of 
for bet- his fellow Americans—has never been able to 
—_ take. His calculating courage, ingenuity and 
ing 
wrought 
y man- 
ry dur 


slowly and close to the ground”; but it was 


drive are typical of our greatest asset. 


+ * * ns . , . 
Which is not simply factories, farms, or gold 


ao It’s actually easy to save money—when you buy —but millions of a particular kind of people 
Ne Choe Jnited States Series E Savings s ) A , a 
United States Series E Savings Bonds through the called Americans. And it is these people—people 


ities for automatic Payroll Savings Plan where you work! 
f carpet You just sign an application at your pay office; 
after that your saving is done for you. And the ably the world’s finest investment: U. S. Series 
> carpet Bonds you receive will pay you interest at the rate of 
ced toa 3% per year, compounded semiannually, for as long 
recor as 19 years and 8 months if you wish! Sign up today! 
Or, if you’re self-employed, invest in Bonds regularly 


like yourself—who stand behind what is prob- 


E Savings Bonds. 


To buy United States Series E Savings Bonds 


ructiol where you bank. is to join them in their proud confidence of 
ym pall : F is de” a : their country and its future—and to protect 
nom"? Safe as America—U.S. Savings Bonds ___ your own personal security as well 

rst sit 


le yoking 
volume 
2 basis 
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The U.S. Government does not pay for t advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the 
Advertising Council and the agazine Publishers of America. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


The Golden Honeycomb 
By VINCENT CRONIN 

According to Diodorus, the Sicilian 
historian, Daedalus, prototype of all 
artists, fashioned a golden honeycomb 
as a thanksgiving offering to Aphro- 
dite for his escape from the wrath of 
Minos, King of Crete. 

Mr. Cronin’s search for the truth of 
this legend led him to all those parts 
of Sicily which have enchanted men 
since Daedus first set footh there. He 
observed its tombs and temples, its 
fruitful valleys and teeming piazzas and 
describes them with the freshness of 
love and understanding knowledge. In 
the end the mystery of the golden 
honeycomb is persuasively if tentatively 
solved. 


Dutton 





$3.75 





COLUMBIA PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors at a 
meeting held March 31, 
1955, declared a quarterly 
dividend of $1.06 per share 
on the $4.25 Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock of the company, 
payable May 16, 1955. to 


stockholders of record May 
2. 195 


A. SCHNEIDER, 
Vice-Pres. and Treas. 


OCTOBER 1955 


There‘s No Mistake 
— The Date Is Correct 














By then you can be well on your way— 
towards financial security or financial 
disaster ...for it’s no secret that the bal- 
ance of 1955 will see startling market events. 
Will you be able to spot and seize the “‘better buy”’ 
opportunities as they appear... and know when to 
switch from vulnerable stocks into imminently 
profitable situations? 


DuVal’s Consensus 


of Forecasts 
For Next 6 Months 


Reveals Information Now 
that Should Help Guide You 
Through Critical Months Ahead 


This Forecast, most important and valu- 
able we've ever published, is yours FREE 
with special introductory 4 weeks’ subscription to 
complete DUVAL’S INVESTMENT CONSENSUS 
service — bringing you combined judgment and 
advice of 40 outstanding investment advisory ser- 
vices ... Plus DuVal’s Growth Stocks, Little Blue 
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Trend of Events 





(Continued from page 68) 


state and local authorities to in- 
crease traditional public services. 
In fact, the steady increase in the 
total of such expenditures is be- 
coming a more and more impor- 
tant element in the growth of our 
economy. 

While this estimate of economic 
growth over the next decade is 
necessarily not precise but merely 
approximate, it should serve as a 
guidepost to businessmen who are 
planning for the future. Our most 
alert business leaders realize that 
it is no longer sufficient to plan 
for merely a year or two ahead. 
An increasing number are setting 
their sights on 1960 and 1965. 


PROBLEMS IN NEW FINANCING... 
Though the credit standing of our 
leading corporations has never 
been higher in their history, most 
of them still find it difficult to 
secure new funds for expansion 
through the sale of common stock. 

Under present conditions and 
under those which have been pre- 
vailing for a very considerable 
period, most corporations find it 
cheaper to finance through bonds. 
Mr. Fairless, head of the U. S. 
Steel Corporation recently gave a 
good example. He cited the fact 
that last year in order to obtain 
new funds through the sale of 
stock, the company would have 
had to pay at the rate of a 6% 
dividend which was the yield of 
the stock at the time new financ- 
ing was contemplated. This com- 
pared with a 2.5% rate on bonds. 
Obviously, it was cheaper for the 
company to issue bonds than 
stock and, as a matter of fact, it 
did so at an average rate some- 
what under 2.5%. 

It must be understood that in 
considering the factors involved 
in new financing via the common 
stock route, management must 
pay serious attention to the cost 
of dividends over an indefinite 
period. If the dividend rate is to 
be continued at a high level, there 
must be reasonable assurance that 
the earnings will be proportion- 
ate. However, under existing tax 
conditions which are quite severe 
and, particularly, because the 
need for capital is likely to out- 
run the rate of earnings as long 
as companies expand their facili- 
ties on a large scale, they must 
find the cheapest route available 
for new financing. 


That depreciation, depletion, 
amortization write-offs are , 
sufficient to generate the inter 
funds required is proved by 
fact that the steel industry, ; 
example, in the past ten years} 
had to raise more than a thiré 
a billion dollars in new capita! 
excess of these write-offs. The» 
swer, of course, is that as long 
corporations cannot receive ; 
full benefit of their gross ey 
ings, as translated into net, @ 
mon stock financing will rem, 
difficult. —Jj 
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even ten years after they wa 
“liberated” by 
The present improving position: 
West Europe and its population 
whichare benefiting froma stead 
rise in living conditions, offers 
striking contrast and shows {i 
superiority of a flexible econo 
to that of the highly centraliz 
Soviet system. 

It is against the background 9 
this enormous contrast in livis 
conditions that the appaling fail 
ure of the Soviet economic syste 
to work, except as a military 
chine, must be viewed. It is thea 
question of whether an economi 
system can produce both butt 
and guns, or guns alone. Noo 
can say that the Soviet system lu 


been able to produce the butte) 
though admittedly, it has the gun) 


It can be seen that from alm 
any standpoint the people behia 
the Iron Curtain have been curs 
with a highly inefficient econom 
system which has brought go 
to none but that comparative 
small segment of the populatic 
which comprise the bureaucrat 
and the managerial classes. 

Despite the absolute failure‘ 
the Soviet system, Soviet prog 
ganda still manages to befudil 
the minds of the poverty-stricke 
millions in Asia and Africa wh 
have not been able to see the gril 
realities behind the smooth i 
cade. On our part, it must be a 
mitted, we have made a miseral 
failure in bringing this tru 
home to the uncommitted wor 
This is a failure which is entire! 
inexcusable, considering the v4 


sums which we have spent in of - 
der to acquaint the more back mguate 


ward portions of the world wi 
the obvious and genuine adva 
tages to the individual under 
democratic economic system.—® 
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$35,000 Profit—Gains Averaging Over 100% 
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We believe you will be keenly interested in this very human, unsolicited 
letter from an investor, whose only experience has been with The Forecast, 


and who tells what it has done for him in litthe more than one year. 
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Ml remalj-—— ~7 ama subscriber to The Investment and Business Forecast. I] 
—t A SOUND PROGRAM FOR 1955 have acted on your recommendations and really built up some 
nice profits. | am a clerk, 57 years old, single. Only dependent is 
For Protection — Income — Profit my mother. My income from dividends and salary is about $7,000 
per year, own my own home, $5,000 in life insurance, have $5,000 
There is no service more practical ... more each year to invest for the next 3 years. Here is a listing of all 
e 69) definite ...more devoted to your interests my holdings : ‘ 
than The Forecast. It will bring you weekly: ' urrent 
J Price Date Purch. Cost Value 
ley wer 
arma; three Investment Programs to meet your 100 Armco Steel 1] 1/1454 § 4,100.00 § 7,750.00 
Sition@]) various aims... with definite advices of 100 Boeing Airplane 16 12/4/53 1.600.00 8.075.00 
ulation) what and when to buy and when to sell. 100 Boeing Airplane Free — due to split 8,075.00 
& stead 100 Boeing Airplane 10 9 4.54 $1,000.00 8,075.00 
Offers Hi program 1—Top grade stocks for 100 Bullard 13 12/9/54 1,300.00 1,050.00 
10Ws ti red incon 50 C.R.T. & P.R.R. 724%, 7 14/54 3.612.50 1.625.00 
econom ” 100 Combustion Eng. 60 12/9/54 6.000.00 7,875.00 
ntralizell) Progrom 2—Spe 100 General Dynamics 13 1/15/54 1.300.00 8,000.00 
' 100 General Dynamics Free — due to split 8.000.00 
round 9 200 Intl. Tel. & Tel. 54, 2 17/54 3.050.00 5.075.00 
1 living) Program 3 $33,962.50 $69,600.00 
Ing fal e 
> syste Do you think I could, with your help, build up investments to total 
ary en ad ceeess aiareonaeter $100,000 in the next 3 years? This is my aim. It's a lot of money 
S theo) ° mprising od 1 and feel it requires your personal service. The cost is little com- 
CONOMIMM| Supply-Demand Barometer pared to the money involved. 
) butte) 00 ts.-Priced Stocks, olse Dom-Jo nd Rai This is my chance to get in big money and the only experience | 
No ong) er have is what you have furnished me. Look what happens, I have 
‘tem haf) Dow Theory Interpretation real confidence in your organization and believe I can trust your 
—— judgment. I want protection on what I built up and see it grow 
ROGHEEE Gaeta! information for Subswtbers to-date further. There’s my story.” (Signed) Mr. E. P., Albany, N. Y. 
1 almogy) 
Dehioll] telegraphic Service You, Too, Can Profit From Forecast Service 
1 Curse) ° mportos Subscribe today, to be sure to get all our new and coming recom- 
“ONOMI| Washington Letter—Ahead-of-the-Ne mendations of dynamic income and growth opportunities as they 
it go ae ae eee oe ee emerge. Include a list of your present holdings (12 at a time) for 
rative Weekly Business Review ond Forecast our prompt, personal counsel on which to retain — which to weed 
ulation’) in - out. By selling overpriced or vulnerable issues you can release 
icracle funds to buy our Forecast selections at strategic prices. 
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BOOK REVIEW 





The Fall of a Titan 
By IGOR GOUZENKO 


The Fall of a Titan is a novel of the 
tragedy and redemption of a great man 
who wrought evil while seeking good. 

The titan of the title is Mikhail Gorin 
—a world-famous writer resembling 
Maxim Gorki—a humanist whose writ- 
ings inspired the Revolution. When he 
falls silent before the evil he has helped 
bring about, the NKVD assigns to Feo- 
dor Novikov the mission of bringing 
Gorin back to the fold—or arranging his 
secret destruction. 

The struggle between these two—the 
old revolutionary and the new Soviet 
man—is played out before the backdrop 
of the middle thirties when Stalin (who 
appears in two unforgettable scenes) 
was consolidating his power. But while 
the novel is, in Clifton Fadiman’s words, 
“an insider’s demonstration of the abso- 
lute corruption of the Soviet hierarchy,” 
its setting is less important than its 
engrossing story; and its universal 
theme provides a compelling insight into 
human capacity for good and evil. 


Norton $4.50 








The Board of Directors has declared this 
day the following quarterly dividend: 


Common Stock 
No. 83, 20¢ per share 


payable on May 14, 1955, to holders of 
record at close of business April 20, 1955. 


Dae Pacer 


April 7, 1955 Secretary 


Attention Investors ! 


If you are buying various 
Uranium securities you 
should include Cherokee 
Uranium common stock at 
its present level of approxi- 
mately 40 cents per share. 
Cherokee has its own mine 
and mill—is producing and 
shipping ore and has a gross 
daily income of about $700. 
We know of no other Urani- 
um mining company whose 
stock is selling under $1 per 
share that can equal this rate 
of production. 

If you like low priced stocks 
with growth potential, which 
also offer a chance of income, 
we suggest that you write 
today for free report on 
Cherokee Uranium. 


TELLIER & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1931 
1 Exchange Pl., Jersey City 2, N. J. 
DElaware 3-3801 
Free telephone from New York City 


Digby 4-4500 
| gby 
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Petroleum and the Middle East 





In any overall plan for the se- 
curity of the free world, the as- 
surance of adequate supplies of 
petroleum is one of the first essen- 
tials. Petroleum in terms of its 
products serves many purposes. 
Chemical science and engineering 
have made such progress in 
breaking down crude oil into 
basic constituents that an enor- 
mous variety of essential sub- 
stances now are derived from it. 
The industrialized West may even 
be said to represent an oil cul- 
ture. Petroleum in one form or 
another has come to exceed the 
value of any other commodity in 
commerce, Its principal contem- 
porary importance lies in the fact 
that it is a basic prerequisite to 
mass movement. To a certain ex- 
tent this is due to a number of 
synthetic derivatives, notably 
rubber. It is most important, 
however, in terms of fuels and 
lubricants. Thus, while it is vital 
to the activities of a time of 
peace, it is even more essential to 
the conduct of war. Atomic forces 
in time may partially supersede 
those now derived from petro- 
leum, but in the foreseeable 
future oil is power. Any optimis- 
tic outlook for the free world 
rests on the availability to the 
nations of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization of adequate 
supplies of petroleum at all times 
and under any circumstances. 

The factor which aggravates 
oil-supply problems is the very 
uneven distribution of known 
petroleum deposits in the earth’s 
crust. Oil surveys have not been 
completed to an extent that would 
justify definitive conclusions as to 
the existence, size, or accessibility 
of deposits in many parts of the 
globe. Apparently oil may occur 
wherever there are deep sedi- 
mentary rock strata. Even so, it 
is probable that oil deposits of 
commercial value occupy rela- 
tively small areas. 

It is the greatest of good for- 
tune that more than one-third of 
the world’s oil resources, accord- 
ing to late estimates, lie within 
the Western Hemisphere. Of 
these the United States possesses 
more than half—some 29 billion 
barrels of recoverable oil. To 
these reserves can be added those 
of Canada, amounting to some 2 
billion barrels. With slightly 
more than one-fourth of the 
proved oil reserves of the world 
and a much smaller proportion 


of what usually are estimated; 
be the ultimate potential glo} 


reserves, the United States ; 
time of comparative peace cy 
sumes approximately two-thiy 
of all the oil used in the world, 
The whole of Latin Americ 
including Mexico, is estimated + 
possess about two-fifths as my 
oil as the United States ph 
Canada. Ordinarily the bulk , 
Latin American production fig 
to the United States. Whatey 
importance this may represent 
time of peace would be may 
times increased in the event of 
major war. The point especialy 
to be noted in this connection j 
that, except for certain speci 
products in relatively small qua 
tities from American refinerig 
the petroleum of the Wester 
Hemisphere is not available fy 
the supply of the growing & 
mands of Western Europe. 
The problem of oil supply t 
the free nations of Europe woul 
be much less acute but for th 
fact that the area comprised } 
these states does not rank highi 
terms of oil production. Since th 
close of World War II Europ 
outside of Soviet-controlled terri 
tory, has never been able to su 
ply from its own crude oil ané 
liquid hydrocarbon sources mor 
than 20 percent of its requir 
ments, and the gap between in 
digenous oil production and cu 
rent demands has been constant) 
widening. This means that, i 
spite of stepped-up  synthetig 
production, Western Europe ha 
had to import substantially alld 
the oil and oil products require 
for normal economic life plus 
modest degree of rearmament. 
The relative unavailability ¢ 
American oil for the needs @ 
Western Europe inevitably 
placed the burden of supply 4 
the Middle East. Transportatia 
and price considerations 
have favored European depen 
ence on Persian Gulf oil, whethe 
transported to the Mediterranea 
by pipeline or by tanker. Impor 
tation from the Middle East, ps 
ticularly after the closing dow 
of the great Abadan refinery lat 
in 1951, was in terms of crué 
oil, for the most part. This necé 
sitated a vast refinery buildin 
program, involving new plants 
Europe. This has tended, natu 
almost every sector of Weste 
ly, to increase the interdepett 
ence of Europe and the Mid 
East producing areas. It is ™ 
too much to say that, since t 
strength of the Western Eun 
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ace cijpnd since the strength depends in 
70-thingge are Measure on adequate sup- 
world. ies of petroleum products, the 
A meric fiddle East is a prime factor in 
nated sree world security. ; 

a8 My Taken as a whole, this area 
‘es phgossesses_ more than half of the 
bulk gown oil reserves of the world, 
on flow mounting in 1953 to about 62 


lion barrels. Here all of the cir- 
wmstances which control the re- 
wery of oil in significant quan- 


’hateve 
esent j 
S an 


ont of ities have combined to form 
pecialh henomenally rich fields. Serious 
ction 5 istacles to production exist in 
pecialgme area, nevertheless. Those cre- 
11 quand by extensive deserts, great 
fineries at, rugged terrain, and long dis- 
V esterqmnces have been largely over- 
ble fame. The greater hazard is 
ing qggumd in the lack of enthusiasm 


{the proprietary states for west- 
Ke rs methods of exploitation and 
PP'Y Wh. consequent growth of senti- 
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id cuMfy FRANCIS PARKINSON KEYES 


stant tady Laura Whitford, the high born 
lat, Ist impoverished widow of a nobleman 
nthetimade no secret of her deep-rooted dis- 
ke for Americans, though she never 
mplained the reasons for it. She openly 


all “Bvored the suit of Jacques de Valcourt, 
Quireds brilliant and attractive French cav- 
plus ay officer, for her lovely but brow- 


ont, Mraten daughter, Althea; anl just as 
: penly Lady Laura opposed the suit of 
ity @ lilary Thorpe, the far less dashing 
ads dermonter who was the Counsellor of 
wee American Embassy and who was 


y 

oly om@tly beloved by Althea herself. There- 
ti ore, Hilary was doubly grateful—and 
talldlioubly astonished—because Lady Laura 


me to his rescue when he suddenly 
openigend himself faced by an unexpected 
hethe iplomatic dilemma. 
.f Baldwin Castle, the newly appointed 
anei@nbassador to the oil-rich country of 
mp0M@ristan, and his bride, Cornelia, had 
[, pamm?peared in London, on their way to the 
dor Middle East, and, in the absence of his 
ay hief, the duty of entertaining them fell 
J t Hilary. Cornelia, who was proving 
crud@iifficult” in more ways than one, 
necessmounced that there was only one form 
ildingt’ *Mtertainment which would appeal to 
nts ‘Tt: a theatre party at the current hit, 
old of Pleasure, starring Janice Lester 
turaqho, after twenty years on the stage, 


>sterigras more than ever the toast of two con- 
pend ents. The house had been sold out for 
fidé teks and Hilary, at his wits’ end, tele- 


honed Althea to say that their dancing 
S Mate was off, because he must find some 
e tipay of placating Mrs. Castle. 

Eunmg ‘lary assembled his guests at the 
Harming maisonette, originally a mews, 


Rei 
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Babson Advises Switches 


to Undervalued Stocks 


Lists High Risks and Good Buys 


Get Babson’s timely Spedtal Report Today! It will 
able profits and avoid future losses. 


e you the 
This 


Report includes such valuable information as: 


* 6 Stocks for INCOME 

* 6 Stocks for CAPITAL GAIN 
* 6 Stocks for GROWTH 

* 2 Low-Priced BARGAINS 

* 50 Stocks to SWITCH 


Experienced Advice 
This Special Report is based 
on Babson’s continuing research 
and 50-year experience which 
have guarded investors’ incomes 
and capital through 5 Booms, 5 
Panics, 10 Administrations and 


2 World Wars. So, this Report m 


is worth many times the $1.00 
charge for printing and mailing. 


BABSON’S REPORTS bept. 


* Sample $20,000 Babson Invest- 
ment Portfolio 
* 1955 Budget for Family Income 
* Confidential Babson Bulletin — 
discussing Stocks, Inflation and 
Depression 


Bonus for Promptness 


Why risk losing gains and 
missing profits ? Order your Spe- 
cial Report now! If you reply at 
once, you also get, without extra 
cost, a discussion of AN ES- 


TABLISHED COMPANY FOR 
SPECULATION WHICH HAS 
A URANIUM POTENTIAL. 
Send $1 
Write: 


m-5 Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 


with this ad today. 





where the income derived from his Ver- 
mont talc mines and nursery gardens 
permitted him to live in luxury. The 
Castles, the Whitfords, and Jacques de 
Valcourt were to join his box party. He 
had also invited the American writer, 
Joe Racina, whose early friendship with 
Janice had enabled him to get house 
seats for the play, and Joe’s wife, Judith. 
There were also the Aristanian Ambas- 
sador to the Court of St. James, Jevad 
Ahani, who, sometime before, had se- 
cured a small box for Gold of Pleasure, 
who had learned through the grapevine 
of Castle’s premature arrival, and who 
had expressed an urgent wish to see 
him at once on matters of great inter- 
national importance. 

The evening began most auspiciously. 
A true diplomat, Hilary respected the 
Mohammedan injunction against alco- 
hol, and refreshments, including tea, 
were served in a far more lavish manner 
than customary at a cocktail party. A 
still more elaborate spread took place 
in the Royal Retiring Room which ad- 
joined the Royal Box when, during the 
first entrance, the party was augmented 
by additional guests. Ahani’s wife and 
mother-in-law emerged from their seclu- 
sion at the rear of his box, and, at Cor- 
nelia’s invitation, the radiant star, Jan- 
ice Yester, came from backstage, accom- 
panied by Hugo Alban, her husband- 
manager, and Evan Neville, the distant 
cousin who played the juvenile lead in 
Gold of Pleasure. Inconspicuously, Cas- 
tle made two important appointments: 
one to visit Janice in her dressing room 
during the next entr’acte; and one to 
go on with Ahani to the Aristanian 
Embassy for a conference after the the- 
atre, instead of going directly to the 
Savoy for supper with the others. 

The evening proceeded as auspiciously 
as it had begun. Yet, by midnight, one 
member of the brilliant company was 
dead, under mysterious and highly sus- 
picious circumstances, and all the others 
were held for questioning by Detective 
Inspector Kirtland of Scotland Yard, in 
a luxurious suite facing the River 
Thames—of the Hotel Savoy. By morn- 
ing, the Inspector had discovered the 
murderer and goaded the perpetrator of 


the crime to a confession of guilt. 
Although the action of the story is 
confined to twenty-four hours, the reve- 
lations of the suspects under question- 
ing expand it to as many years; and, in 
the course of this time, we see what may 
happen to a great actress on her way to 
fame, a great lady on her way to desti- 
tution, a great soldier on his way to 
glory—and the far less dramatic parts 
played by the humble husband whose 
devotion to his wife is his most redeem- 
ing characteristic, and by the frightened 
girl whose confidence in the man of her 
choice rouses her to valiant defiance. 
Messner $3. 


The Federal Tax System of the 
United States 
By JOSEPH P. CROCKETT 


How can sixty million returns be 
processed each year? 

How does an individual tax return 
refiect the la it is designed to serve? 

What legal provisions are behind the 
operations of the tax administrator? 

What appeal privileges and proce- 
dures are available to the taxpayer? 

Students, foreign o-cials, and busi- 
nessmen unacquainted with the Federal 
tax system are provided in this book 
with the first concise nontechnical sum- 
mary of the information necessary for 
an understanding of both the system 
and its operation. 

Nine pages of forms, a chart of the 
organization of the Internal Revenue 
Service, and a map of the districts and 
regions of the service are reproduced, 
giving the reader a point of reference 
for each problem of day-to-day tax 
administration in the context where 
these problems inevitably arise. 

The Federal Tax System of the United 
States fills the need for a reference 
volume on taxation for persons dealing 
in any way with the American economy, 
and for schools, libraries, and trade 
organizations for whom the complex, 
specialized, and voluminous material 
heretofore depended upon was unavail- 
able. It is the one-volume encyclopedia 
of Federal taxation. 
Columbia $4.75 
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An Important Message To 
Investors With $20,000 Or More 


For this new era of industrial science—of dynamic investment opportunity—we offer you the 
most complete, personal investment supervisory service available today. 


Investment Management Service is designed to help you to own shares of companies that will 
PACE THE NATION’S GROWTH . . . leaders in electronics, aerodynamics, “‘push-button” pro- 


duction . . . prime beneficiaries of the dual war-peacetime future of the atom. With our counsel! 
you can share in huge profits to flow from our coming network of “throughways,” the St. 
Lawrence Seaway and other vast projects . . . from Canada’s boom . . . from the host of new 


Expert Analysis of Your Present Holdings: 


Our first step in serving you is to make a detailed 
report — analyzing your entire list — taking into con- 
sideration income, safety, diversification, enhance- 
ment probabilities — today’s factors and tomorrow’s 
outlook. 


Issues to Hold and Advantageous Revisions: 


Definite counsel is given on each issue in your 
account ... advising retention of those most attrac- 
tive for income and growth ... preventing sale of 
those now thoroughly liquidated and likely to im- 
prove. We will point out unfavorable or overpriced 
securities and make substitute recommendations in 
companies with 1955 outlook and longer term profit 
potentials, 


Close Continuous Supervision of All Holdings: 


Thereafter — your securities are held under the 
constant observation of a trained, experienced Ac- 
count Executive. Working closely with the Directing 
Board, he takes the initiative in advising you con- 
tinuously as to the position of your holdings. It is 
never necessary for you to consult us. 

When changes are recommended, precise instruc- 
tions as to why to sell or buy are given, together 


products, metals, chemicals, techniques . . . ALL WITH DEEP INVESTMENT SIGNIFICANCE, 


with counsel as to the prices at which to act. Alert 


counsel by first class mail or air mail and by tele- 
graph relieves you of any doubt concerning your 


investments. 


Complete Consultation Privileges: 


You can consult us on any special investment 
problem you may face. Our contacts and original 
research sometimes offer you aid not obtainable else- 
where—to help you to save—to make money. 


Help in Minimizing Your Taxes: 


We keep in mind the tax consequences of each 
transaction and help you to minimize your tax lia- 
bility under the new tax provisions. (Our annual fee 
is allowed as a deduction from your income for 
Federal Income Tax purposes, considerably reducing 
the net cost to you.) 


Annual Personal Progress Reports: 


Throughout the year we keep a complete record 
of each transaction as you follow our advice. At the 
end of your annual enrollment you receive our audit 
of the progress of your account showing just how 
it has grown in value and the amount of income it 
has produced for you. 


Investment Management Service has prospered by earning the steady renewals of its clients 
(many have been with us 5, 10, 15 and 20 years)—through actual results that have proved 
our counsel to be worth many times our fee. You owe it to yourself to investigate our Service. 


Full information on Investment Management Service is yours for the asking. Our rates are 


based on the present value of securities and cash to be supervised—so if you will let us know 


the present worth of your account—or send us a list of your holdings for evaluation—we shall 


be glad to quote an exact annual fee .. . and to answer any questions as to how our counsel 


can benefit you. 


INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT SERVICE 


A division of THe Macazine or WALL Street. 


90 BROAD STREET 


{ background of nearly forty-eight years of service. 


NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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rations, the old-fashioned 
it change. 
around it, out in the fields, 
tremendous progress. 
ethods of plowing, planting, 
ig. New developments in 
eeds, insecticides, fertilizers, 
hinery. 
ifter World War II, the barn 
tching up with progress. 
ling pioneered by our Stran- 


teel Division appeared. And with its 


me the new idea that a farm 
hould be a “‘working tool.” 


building was the Quonset 


1 of Stran-Steel nailable 
nd galvanized sheets. 
ew way of thinking 


research men of National 


teel looked at farm buildings in this 
w light 


They saw them as tools, 
in buildings. Tools versatile 
do many jobs, take much of 
vut of farming, let livestock 
»f the work themselves. 
lop their working tool con- 


he farm, National Steel’s 
men—working closely with 


at leading agricultural col- 
universities throughout the 
arted with a building that 
d gained international fame 
wld War II — the Quonset. 


in drying and storage 


he farmer’s eternal problem 
r, National Steel’s research 


These two Quonsets—a dairy cattle housing demonstration and research project—are at one of the 
many colleges and universities with which National research men work to improve farm buildings. 


Now they call it a” Working Tool” 


men adapted the Quonset for grain 
drying and storage. 

This Quonset, equipped with a dry- 
ing and aeration system, makes it 
possible to dry grain crops with natu- 
ral air, and provide safe storage with 
no spoilage worries. 

Today Quonset 
their steel grain storage buildings as 
tools which save more from their har- 
vests, keep crops at highest quality, 


owners recognize 


provide greater marketing profits, and 
reduce weather worries. 


Hay drying and cattle self-feeding 
Further study of the working tool con- 
cept resulted in the Quonset hay dry- 
ing and self-feeding barn. 

Livestock specialists working with 
National Steel found that by using 
this building, hay was of better qual- 
ity, cattle would eat more, and cost 
of milk production would decline. 

When this Quonset is equipped with 
movable mangers, cattle feed them- 
selves and literally eat their way into 
shelter. This feature sharply reduces 
feed bills and labor costs. And with 
construction, it is much 
handle cattle and keep 


post-free 
easier to 


NATIONAL STEEL 
GRANT BUILDING 


“Quonset”™ 


Owning and operating Great 





Lakes Steel Corporation «+ 


facilities clean with power equipment. 

Today’s progressive farmers are 
finding Quonsets ideal for every farm 
job — drying, conditioning, storing 
crops; sheltering, feeding, caring for 
animals; protecting and maintaining 
expensive machinery. 


What about the future? 


We at National Steel 
working tool concept of buildings will 
continue to grow in acceptance and 


believe the 


expand in application—not only on 
the farm but in industry and com- 
merce as well. Its great strength is in 
the metal that makes it both possible 
and economical 

Steel has played a vital role in giving 
our nation the highest standard of liv- 


steel. 


ing the world has ever known. It works 
in many fields. It many 
problems in our automotive and can- 


has solved 


ning industries, and wherever steel 
has been called upon to serve. 

Truly, steel is America’s great bar- 
gain metal. And it is our constant 
goal, through research and cooperation 
with our customers, to continue to 
produce still better steels for a better 


America 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


now and in the future. 


is a registered trade-mark. 


Weirton Steel 


Company « National Steel Products Co. ¢ Hanna lron Ore Co. « The Hanna 


Furnace Corporation ¢ Stran-Steel Division « National Mines Corporation 





























































more pure pleasure...have a Came 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, 


No other cigarette is so rich-tastin 


yet so mild as 


@ Why do more people get more pure pleasure from 
Camels than any other brand? You need only to try 
Camels to know: no other cigarette has Camel's 
richer blend of mild, costly tobaccos. No other 


cigarette is so rich-tasting, yet so mild as Camel! 





ame 


Make your own 30-day Camei Mildness Test. 
Smoke only Camels for 30 days. Find out for 

yourself why Camels are America’s most popu! 
cigarette — why Camel flavor and mildness agre 


with far more smokers...year after year after y 





